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Off the Editor's Chest 


TLHOUGH there is a fairly good supply of 

Christmas merchandise reported to be avail- 
able this year, competent observers have predicted 
that when this year’s gifts are bought, supplies in 
many lines will be exhausted and will be impossible 
to replace. 
glee that is close to sadism, that the pinch of the 
war-economy will really begin to hurt after the 
first of the year. The government releases par- 
ticularly tend to give the impression that those in 
government jobs empowered to restrict the flow of 
goods to civilians are leaving no stone unturned in 
their efforts to dam the flow of manufactured goods 
for consumers, whether or not those goods use ma- 
terials vital to the requirements of the armed forces. 


There have been so many scare stories which 
failed to materialize or which materialized only to 
a limited extent that a good many people do not 
believe what they hear or read and hence do not 
realize till too late quite what is happening. Since 
stocks have been available in the stores, they do 
not realize that the wholesalers are beginning to 
scrape bottom. Friends of big business, and gov- 
ernment officials particularly, have shed many croc- 
odile tears over the plight of the small businessman 
and manufacturer, who will, according to one govern- 
ment expert’s speech after another, be pretty largely 
forced out of business in the period ahead. If the 
little businessman is to be saved, it will be only be- 
cause consumers, by continuing to require his serv- 
ices, come to his rescue. 


Experts forecast, some with a sort of 


Manufacturers have been forced to convert te 
war production or forced to suspend production and 
close down their plants, without any certainty 
whatever in many cases that there was a shortage 
of facilities for producing whatever they might be 
in a position to make in the way of war goods, or 
whether or not a given plant could be converted 
economically. By skilfully directed governmental 
publicity, the manufacturer who might wish to con- 
tinue to reserve some small part of his output for 
the human needs of his customers—the taxpayers— 
such vitally needed items as repair parts for auto- 
mobiles, cooking appliances and utensils, and cer- 
tain heating appliances, has been made to feel that 
he was giving aid and comfort to the enemy by 
even trying “‘to do business as usual.”’ 

Such ill-conceived planning as tries to stop man- 
ufacture and trade in nearly everything but muni- 
tions can bring about a wide-spread breakdown on 
the home front, the second line of the Nation’s 
defenses, which must operate steadily and produc- 
tively also, behind the armed forces. It is reason- 
able of course that the major wastes and a good 
deal of the fat of our civilian economy must be 
eliminated to carry on a global war effectively and 
on the tremendous scale required. But there is no 
need, and none can be shown, for tearing a delicate- 
ly-interlinked and finely functioning manufacturing 
and distributing economy to bits at the whim or 
behest of any of Leon Henderson’s leftish econo- 


mists or Donald Nelson’s “industrial experts,” so 
[Concluded on page 24] 
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HAMBURGER, SAUSAGE, AND ROUND STEAK will be most 
in demand when meat is rationed, according to one 
forecaster. Thrifty housewives will want to make 
their ration go as far as possible and will not wish 
to pay for bones and waste fat. One section of the 
press attributes the meat shortage to government mis-— 
management and faulty distribution of available sup- 
plies; another view is that the scarcity is accounted 
for simply by the increased consumption by war workers 
and the men in the armed forces, and the huge quan-— 

, tities going to lend-lease countries. Watch out for 
mother’s heal ioning comes. The British have found that the women 
give up their meat ration to their husbands, and girls are discriminated 
against in favor of their brothers. Probably to some extent, women do require 
less meat than men, but many women consume far too little for best health and 


vigor. 








* = 


COLD WATER BATHS have been suggested as one way to harden sensitive in- 
dividuals to the lower room temperatures required by the fuel-shortage this 
winter. Dr. Carmody of Denver has a better idea. Don’t bathe in cold water— 
drink it, is his advice. He suggests that you should never pass by a water 
fountain, for the average person should drink at least three quarts of fluid a 
day. Tepid baths, according to the doctor, are preferable to cold. 


e- 2 @ 


SHORTAGES OF WOOLEN GOODS are in the offing, said to be caused by the 
fact that the draft and higher wages in war plants are taking workers from 
woolen mills. The Department of Commerce prophesies clothing rationing around 
February of next year. Shortages of rayon fabrics, according to another re-— 
port, are due to hit suddenly, since cutters and retailers have not accumu- 
lated stocks of rayons in the piece goods departments on the same scale on 
which they accumulated cottons and woolens within the last year. On top of 
all this gloomy picture, the new president of the American Home Economics As-— 
sociation is reported to have predicted that women will have to wear hats that 
are pretty well standardized——so far as fashion goes. This prediction will 
doubtless add to the millinery trade’s woes just as its members were beginning 
to coax women back to hats,. from bows, feathers, and flowers. When hats are 
standardized, back will come the little doodads that have ornamented women’s 


topknots this past summer. 
+ + & 


THE DANGER OF PURCHASING AUTOMOBILE ANTI-FREEZE SOLUTIONS of new or un- 
reliable types with which there has not been a long period of favorable ex- 
perience in use by numerous consumers has been brought to CR’s attention by a 
college teacher of chemistry. One sample which he examined qualitatively for 
a truck owner who brought it to the college for test had ruined a truck motor 
so extensively that--if parts had remained available——the repair cost would 
have run to $300. The truck owner reported that two carloads of this material 
had been sold in the vicinity. The radiator solution was evidently of the 
calcium—chloride brine type which had been thoroughly discredited in this use 
Many years ago, both because of its corrosive action on engine and radiator 
parts, and because small amounts of it driven by the wind and deposited on 
Spark plugs, wiring, etc., spoiled the operation of the ignition system by im-— 
pairing the insulation of electrical parts. 

“ * * 

AUTOMOBILES, REFRIGERATORS, BICYCLES, VACUUM CLEANERS and other appli- 

ances must be well cared for during the next few years. The WPB scrap drive 
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is to take in the dies used in manufacture of these items that have not been 
in service for the last three months or will not be used for the next three. 
Production of durable goods has been closed down by government orders and dieg 
which had been saved for prompt resumption of production to help restore the 
Civilian economy quickly to normal after hostilities end must now be re- 
placed with new ones before post-war production can begin. This normally 
takes many months, for scarce materials and the highest type of metal-working 
skills are required. 

+ @ & 

CHRISTMAS GIFTS for men and women in service should be functional. The 
men particularly want small, compact, useful gifts. Nothing bulky and no 
junk. Gifts for stay-at-homes it is predicted will run to accessories and 
novelties. Jewelry in the $1 to $3 range, handbags at $3 to $5, fabric gloves 
at $1 to $2, leather gloves at $3 to $4. Other suggestions include scarfs; 
cosmetics, shawls, and muffs. 

> = & 

ALLERGY, that mysterious low state of health which is so difficult to 
diagnose since it is caused by unpleasant reactions to food, cosmetics, dust, 
and other items with which the individual comes into contact in his everyday 
routine, is hereditary, according to Dr. Herbert F. Jackson of New York. It 
is desirable before the baby is born to take measures to prevent allergy, he 
advises. The expectant mother should avoid excessive intake of any one type 
of food, particularly eggs, nuts, and chocolate, which are frequently causes 
of allergic troubles. 

7 

THE MERITS AND VALUE OF THINGS they once had will be rediscovered by peo- 
ple as the result of the wartime shortages. St. Catherine Street shoppers in 
Montreal are surprised at how well adapted the old-fashioned kerosene lamp is 
to lighting up of store windows in the dimout period. Large lamps hung from 
the ceiling of the shop window throw a soft, attractive light on the displays 
at a trifling cost of 4¢ a week per lamp for oil. It is doubtful whether the 
displays were much better lighted, from the consumer’s standpoint, when the 
stores’ windows were brilliantly illuminated with 20,000 watts of electricity, 
as they used to be. 

& + + 

CARROTS are an excellent source of Vitamin A, which is so important for 
good vision, preventing night blindness, and helping the body build up resis- 
tance to infection. The deepest colored carrots contain more of the pro-vita- 
min A than those which are of lighter color. Carrots are having their tops 
bobbed these days in order to save crate space, but if they have four-inch 
tops, it is believed that they remain as fresh as those with full foliage and 
longer than those with tops pared at the base. The new trim is a war measure 
to help save wood and nails and transportation space. 

os we 

RADIO SET USERS will be glad to know that the government, according to a 
recent announcement, will allow radio repair shops "priority assistance" in 
the purchase of parts and supplies required in the making of repairs on con- 
sumers’ radio sets. 

The radio situation is, indeed, becoming serious, and it is already be- 
ing reported that some types of radio tubes in common use cannot be bought. 
Some of the older sets had tubes which were very long-lived; indeed, went on 
for years without need for replacement. In the more modern sets, frequent 
tube burn-outs have been a common failing, especially where the low-filament 
voltage tubes (as in many portable and ac-—dc sets) have been employed. 

If you can still do so at this time, buy an extra tube to replace the 
type of tube in your set which has given most trouble with burning out. Make 
your radio last by using it with care. Avoid bumps and jars, especially when 
the tubes are lighted. Make it a habit to turn the set off when not in use. 

It is to be hoped that radio parts dealers will not be too much dis- 
couraged by the red—tape imposed in the working of the priority system so that 
local servicemen will be able to obtain repair parts which they need. True, 
the government’s manifold forms and restrictions are so complex that even 
large firms cannot work them successfully and expeditiously. 

* *+ 

ADDRESS SOLDIERS’ MAIL CAREFULLY. Ten percent is said to be delayed by 
reason of incorrect or insufficient address, and some of it never gets to its 
[The continuation of this section is on page 29] 
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Three popular cheeses: Cheddar, sometimes called American or “‘store cheese,”’ 
Daisy shape, showing the Wisconsin State Brand label which includes the serial 
number of the factory and of the vat in which it was made, and the date on 


which the cheese was manufactured. 
Blue and Munster. 


The second and third cheeses shown are 


Made-in-America Cheeses 


Pyare is an often suggested 
substitute for meat and is 
receiving greater attention now 
that meat is scheduled to go on 
the ration list. For some reason 
cheese has never been as popu- 
lar in this country as in Europe. 

Propagandists for reducing 
meat consumption by a system 
of rationing quote figures to show 
how much higher is the amount 
of meat per capita consumed in 
this country as compared with 
that in European countries. 
These figures are not fully com- 
parable as a picture of needs and 


- consumption of protein of ani- 


mal origin. They must be con- 
sidered in connection with the 
consumption of cheese, which in 
Switzerland, for example, is some- 
thing like 17.7 pounds per per- 
son per year as against 5.75 
pounds per person per year in 
the United States. 


What Consumers Like 


Just what do consumers ex- 
pect to find in good cheese? What 
are the marks of quality by which 
to judge cheese? Experts are 
inclined to the view that the 
average cheese consumer in the 
United States is not a good judge 
of cheese quality. In a study, 
for example, made by investiga- 
tors of the University of Wis- 


consin, it was discovered that a 
majority of consumers queried 
in six cities preferred processed 
American cheese to natural 
cheese, although more men than 
women showed a preference for 
the natural cheese. The results 
of these investigations were re- 
ported in a pamphlet of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, 
University of Wisconsin, entitled 
Consumer Preferences for Cheese. 

Process cheese, it should be 
noted, is made by grinding and 
melting together various raw 
cheeses with water and not more 
than 3 percent of some suitable 
emulsifying agent such as di- 
sodium phosphate, sodium cit- 
rate, and sodium-potassium tar- 
trate. The typically mild flavor 
may be obtained by diluting well- 
ripened cheese with young or 
green cheese. Cheeses which 
would become defective when 
ripened for retailing as natural 
cheese are often salvaged by being 
used in the manufacture of proc- 
essed cheese. While cheese con- 
noisseurs prefer to buy natural 
raw cheese, women favor the 
processed type although a mild 
flavor and even consistency can 
often be found in certain varieties 
of natural cheese. 

In another part of the Wiscon- 
sin survey to ascertain consum- 
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ers’ preferences for different kinds 
of cheese, it was found that about 
the same number of men as wo- 
men indicated a preference for 
Swiss and Roquefort. A greater 
number of men than women ex- 
hibited a liking for Brick, Lim- 
burger, and aged American, while 
a larger number of women than 
men preferred creamed pimento 
and mild American cheese. Young 
people and children like the last 
two best. 

Classifying Cheese 

New York State was the pio- 
neer in the cheese-making in- 
dustry, but today Wisconsin 
holds the lead for volume. New 
York State’s production of cheese 
has been cut down due to the 
increased demands for fluid milk 
from cities in that state. 

The type of cheese most wide- 
ly made and used is Cheddar, 
better known here as American or 
“store cheese,’’ which is the pre- 
ferred type in the United States 
and England. It is made in a 
number of shapes including Ched- 
dars, Longhorns, Daisies, Young 
Americas, Twins, Commodores, 
and Midgets. It is sold green or 
mild, mellow or medium aged, 
and sharp or well aged. Some is 
now sold in cans. 

One classification for cheeses 
divides them into the soft, semi- 
soft, and hard types. Of these 
the soft cheeses are more perish- 
able. Some soft cheeses, such as 
cottage and cream cheeses, must 
be eaten fresh; others, like 
Camembert, are ripened first. 
Soft cheeses are higher in water 
content than hard cheeses, which 
ripen more slowly and may be 
kept for longer periods. 

Another method of classifica- 
tion divides them into two groups, 
those in which the curd is pro- 
duced by means of lactic acid 
and those in which it is produced 
through the action of rennet. Of 
the first type, the cottage and 
cream cheeses are the best known 
(although cream cheese may also 
be made with rennet). All cheeses 
made with lactic acid should be 
used soon after making; how- 
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ever cream cheese, pimento 
cream, etc., made by the “hot 
packed”’ method will keep many 
months in glass without refriger- 
ation. There are many different 
varieties of rennet cheeses, de- 
pending on the type of milk used, 
the amount of moisture retained 
and salt used, the size, the tem- 
perature and conditions of ripen- 
ing, and whether or not certain 
molds and bacteria organisms 
are present. 


The hard cheeses include Ched- 
dar, Swiss, Edam; __ the semi- 
soft include Brick, Limburger, 
Stilton and Roquefort; while 
the soft types include cream, 
cottage cheese, and Camembert. 

Cheeses may also be. classified 
on the basis of the amount of 
milk fat which they contain. 
Whole milk cheeses include Ched- 
dar and Brick, which—accord- 
ing to federal standards—contain 
50% milk fat (on a water-free 
basis), Roquefort, and cream 
cheese. Cheeses made sometimes 
with whole milk or sometimes 
from partly skimmed milk in- 
clude Swiss and Camembert, 
containing 45% fat (on a water- 
free basis). The best known 
variety made from skimmed milk 
is cottage cheese. 


Food Value 


Cheese is a valuable food in 
the diet because it is an excellent 
source of protein. This milk pro- 
tein is 90% to 99% digestible and 
is one of the class known as com- 
plete protein. The milk fat in 
the cheese, however, is more con- 
centrated and is less finely di- 
vided than it is in milk and may 
not be so quickly digested. All 
varieties of whole milk cheese are 
excellent sources of Vitamin A 
and good sources of Vitamin B. 
They also supply considerable 
calcium and phosphorus, min- 
erals necessary to the building of 
bone structure and teeth. 


In a study made in the De- 
partment of Dairy Husbandry 
of Nebraska, it was discovered 
that Roquefort was highest in 
Vitamin A content, while cot- 
tage and Neufchatel cheeses were 





lowest in Vitamin A out of some 
24 cheeses studied. Cottage 
cheese would be expected to be 
low in Vitamin A unless creamed. 
The Vitamin A content of cheese 
depends somewhat on the Vita- 
min A potency of the milk from 
which the cheese was made, the 
amount of fat in the cheese, the 
method of processing, the method 
of packing and storage, and the 


‘molds and bacterial organisms 


used in the manufacturing proc- 
ess. 


Digestibility 


The question of the digestibil- 
ity of cheese is often raised. One 
Experiment Station bulletin sug- 
gests that certain substances may 
develop in the ripening process 
of the cheese which may irritate 
the stomach if used in too large 
a quantity. On the other hand, 
the leading trade journal in the 
field suggests that green cheese 
is somewhat akin to a loaf of 
dough which is not baked. 

Just how far the ripening proc- 
ess should go for good diges- 
tibility has not yet been deter- 
mined. The high fat content of 
cheese may make it difficult to 
digest in some cases. Those who 
have an allergy to milk—and 
there are many such persons— 
will probably have difficulty with 
cheese, although soft or semi- 
soft cheeses such as Roquefort, 
or Blue, Camembert, and cream 
cheeses are recommended by 
Arthur F. Kraetzer, M.D., over 
tough rubbery cheeses such as 
Swiss or American in certain 
cases of digestive difficulties. 
Green, mild Cheddar, for ex- 
ample, is more rubbery than a 
cheese which has aged for eight 
months to a year. 

Cheese makes an excellent des- 
sert served in its natural state, 
with crackers, and perhaps jelly 
or fresh fruit. It may be com- 
bined with eggs, with potatoes, 
left-over vegetables, and with 
cereals such as rice, spaghetti, 
and macaroni. The secret of 
successful cheese cooking is to 
keep the heat low. Use a double 


boiler when cooking on top of 


the stove. Cheese is protein food; 
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like all proteins it becomes tough 
and leathery when too hot a fire 
is used. When it is used in cook- 
ing it should be broken into very 
small pieces or grated and mixed’ 
thoroughly with other ingredj- 
ents so that it will be evenly 
distributed throughout. 

An excellent cheese spread may 
be made by combining a cup of 
grated cheese with one-half cup 
of butter and creaming it until 
the mixture is smooth. For ex- 
tra zip add a tablespoonful of 
grated onion, tomato catsup, or 
finely chopped pickle. 

One connoisseur believes that 
the digestibility of cheese is en- 
hanced by the drinking of wine. 
This may account for the far 
greater popularity of cheese in 
some European countries where 
the drinking of wine is as mucha 
part of the meal as coffee or tea 
is in this country and England. 


Domestic Supply 


Although there were in this 
country only a few months ago 
large stocks of American Ched- 
dar cheese, the quality of much of 
it was below the quality that the 
English require for lend-lease 
shipments. Consumers who are 
making an effort to add larger 
amounts of cheese to their diet 
will not be stimulated in this ré- 
spect by the availability of in- 
ferior cheese. A dairy official of a 
State Department of Agriculture 
has stated that there is not a sur- 
plus supply of really good cheese 
at the present time. 

The cutting off of foreign im- 
ports has stimulated the growth 
of cheese factories making for- 
eign-type cheeses in this coun- 
try. Camembert, for example, 
and the blue-mold cheese, called 
Blue or Bleu, are now being made 
in several parts of the United 
States. 

In an effort to locate various 
brands of good cheese, Consum- 
ers’ Research had a number of 
brands of Camembert, Blue, 
Brick and Munster scored by 
cheese experts in a large eastern 
University. Marketing customs 
in this country make it difficult 
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as a rule for the consumer to 
identify the source of a par- 
ticularly pleasing bit of cheese. 
Good cheese should be identified 
like vintage wine with an identi- 
fying brand, the name and ad- 
dress of the cheese maker, as well 
as that of the distributor or re- 
tailer. Munster and Brick were 
selected because they represent 
natural cheeses, which are likely 
to be mild in flavor and smooth 
in texture and which appear to 
be the preferred type among the 
women, according to the Wis- 
consin study already mentioned. 

Blue and Munster are among 
the most popular of the foreign 
types of cheese, and it is of inter- 
est to discover whether or not 
these cheeses can be made in this 
country of sufficiently high qual- 
ity to satisfy the connoisseur who 
is no longer able to obtain fine 
cheese from abroad. Comments 
and suggestions in this field are 
invited. 

Bear in mind that it takes 
time and labor to age cheese, 
hence the price will be higher 
than for new or green cheese. 


Blue, or Bleu, Cheese 

Blue cheese tastes very nearly 
like Roquefort. The real Roque- 
fort as made in France uses the 
milk of sheep, whereas Blue 
cheese as made in the United 
States is made from cows’ milk. 
Like Roquefort, it is inoculated 
with a special mold which gives 
it a mottled appearance. It is 
made largely in Iowa and Min- 
nesota, particularly around St. 
Paul. It has been discovered 
that the sandstone caves near 
St. Paul furnish excellent facil- 
ities for ripening and for the nec- 
essary development of the blue 
mold. Limestone caves and coal 
mines in Pennsylvania have also 
been used. Blue cheese is crumbly 
and has a rich, sharp, tangy 
flavor. One expert points out 
that this crumbly quality is the 
result of a high mold develop- 
ment which produces the color 
the public expects of this type 
of cheese. A cheese produced 


without too much mold has a 
milder flavor and takes longer 


to cure, which in his opinion 
makes for better quality. 
A. Recommended 

Maytag (Maytag Dairy Farms, Inc., 
Newton, Iowa) By mail, 4 lb. for 
$2.50, delivered. Appearance: ex- 
cellent mold growth; color good; 
attractive. Flavor good. Body, 
fairly soft; not crumbly. 

Treasure Cave (F. M. Frederiksen, 
Faribault, Minn.) 70c perlb. Ap- 
pearance: color characteristic, 
white and green; good mold growth, 
well dispersed. Flavor very good. 
Body, crumbly when cut; crumbled 
quite badly. 

Nauvoo (Nauvoo Milk Products Co., 
Nauvoo, Ill.) 59c per lb. Appear- 
ance: fair color though it had some 
brown-colored mold with the green. 
Flavor good but not quite char- 
acteristic. Body, soft and weak. 

Puma (Distrib. Roethlisberger & 
Co., 178 Franklin, New York City) 
$1.16 per lb.; wrapped in 4-oz. 
portions, 29c each. Appearance: 
yellowish color; lacked mold 
growth. Flavor good. Body, satis- 
factory. 

Star (Stella Cheese Co., Chicago) 
59c per Ib. Appearance: mold 
growth good; color slightly yellow. 
Flavor good. Body, satisfactory. 

C. Not Recommended 

Pennroque (Blairsville Sanitary Dairy 
Co., Blairsville, Pa. ‘ 80c per Ib. 
Two samples from different stores 
tested: (1) Appearance: yellowish 
color, not characteristically colored 
with the mold; lacking in mold. 
Flavor not satisfactory. Body, 
slightly salvy and slightly gassy. (2) 
Appearance: brownish color, not 
characteristically colored. Flavor 
unsatisfactory and not typical. 
Body, slightly salvy. 


Camembert Cheese 

Camembert is soft rennet 
cheese made by a special process 
from either whole or partially 
skimmed cows’ milk. It is cus- 
tomarily 4% inches in diameter, 
and 34 to an inch thick. It usual- 
ly has a rind composed of molds 
and dried cheese. The interior 
is yellowish in color, waxy, 
creamy, and may be almost liquid 
in consistency depending upon its 
age or ripeness. Four to six 
weeks are normally required for 
ripening before it is in a fit con- 
dition for the market. It must 
be eaten as soon as it has reached 
the proper stage of ripening for 
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it is much more perishable than 
the hard varieties. 


A. Recommended 

Robins (Distrib. Robin Packing Co., 
71 Hudson, New York City) 
78c per Ib.; 39c per 8-oz. package. 
Appearance: excellent. Flavor 
mild, clean, very good. Body, ex- 
cellent. 

Swiss Colony (Swiss Colony, Monroe, 
Wis.) By mail, $1.20 per Ib.; 60c 
per 8-oz. package. Appearance: 
excellent. Flavor mild, good, clean. 
Body, excellent. 

Borden's Military Brand (The Bor- 
den Co., 340 West St., N.Y.C.) 
74c per lb.; 37c per 8-oz. package. 
Appearance: good but not quite 
characteristic surface of foreign 
brands. Flavor excellent but mild. 
Body, good. 

Coucher de Soleil, Sunset Brand (No- 
vato French Cheese Co., Novato, 
Calif.) 98c per Ib.; 49c per 8-oz. 
package. Appearance: dark on 
rind; fair. Flavor strong, good 
but getting old. Body, good. 

Ehlendale Brand (Distrib. George 
Ehlenberger & Co., Inc., 29-35 9th 
Ave., New York City) $1.20 per 
lb.; 60c per 8-oz. package. Ap- 
pearance: not characteristic sur- 
face of foreign brand; resembled 
Borden's Military Brand very close- 
ly. Flavor good; resembled Bor- 
den’s very closely. 

Joan of Arc (Otto Roth & Co., 179 
Duane St., New York City) $1 
per Ib.; 50c per 8-oz. package. 
Appearance: good. Flavor fair. 
Body, good. 

Nobility (Made in New York State; 
distrib. Angerer Div., F. X. 
Baumert & Co., Inc., 8 Jay St., 
New York City) $1.10 per Ib.; 
55c per 8-oz. package. Appear- 
ance: good. Flavor good. Body, 
good but a little too “runny.” 

B. Intermediate 

Kolb (F. J. Kolb Cheese Co., Lena, 
Ill.) $1.18 per Ib.; 59c per 8-oz. 
package. Appearance: good. Fla- 
vor not satisfactory. Body, satis- 
factory. 


Brick Cheese 

Brick cheese is strictly of Amer- 
ican origin, and its name comes 
from the fact that ordinary build- 
ing bricks were used for weights 
in pressing the curd into brick- 
shaped loaves... It is a rennet 
cheese made of whole cows’ milk. 
Nearly 90 percent of all of this 
type of cheese made in the United 
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States is made in Wisconsin. It 
is a soft variety, somewhat be- 
tween Cheddar and Limburger 
but without the latter’s objec- 
tionable odor. It is not used to 
any great extent in cooking, but 
is preferred forsandwiches. There 
are three flavors according to 
age: fresh, two weeks old; mild, 
three to eight weeks; and well- 
cured, eight weeks or over. 
A. Recommended 
Mt. Hope Whole Milk Brick (Kraft 
Cheese Co., Chicago) 54c per Ib. 
Appearance: excellent package; 
color good. Flavor clean, good. 
Body, excellent. 
B. Intermediate 
Clover Blossom Brick, Aged (Farmers 
Cheese Co., 300 Third St., Water- 
town, Wis.) By mail, 32c per lb. 
plus postage. Appearance: good. 
Flavor sharp, but not desirable. 
Body, good. 


Clover Blossom Brick, Medium (Farm- 
ers Cheese Co.) By mail, 29c per 
lb. plus postage. Appearance: 
good. Flavor clean and mild. Body, 
good. 

Clover Blossom Brick, Mild (Farmers 
Cheese Co.) By mail, 27c per Ib. 
plus postage. Appearance: good. 
Flavor too mild. Body, good. 

C. Not Recommended 

Swiss Colony (Swiss Colony, Monroe, 
Wis.) By mail, 75c per Ib. plus 
postage. Appearance: yellowish 
color, not characteristic. Flavor 
clean, but not characteristic. Body, 
good. 

Munster Cheese 
Munster is a rennet cheese of 

whole milk. In the process of 

making, it lies between Limburger 
and Brick and is often made in 

Limburger factories at certain 

seasons of the year. It is cus- 

tomarily allowed to ripen from 
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two to three months. It hasq@ 
pale yellow color, a soft texture’ 
and a mild rich flavor between 
Limburger and Brick. 
B. Intermediate w 
Royal Brand Munster, Drum Shape! 
(Distrib. Reynolds & Irving, 19) 
Harrison, New York City) 3i@ 
per lb. Appearance: good. Tog: 
mild, cooked flavor. Body, good) 
Royal Brand Munster in Square Le 


(Distrib. Reynolds & Irving) 20mm 


pet lb. Appearance: good. 
vor too mild. Body, good. a 
Wisconsin State Brand 061a (Disey 
trib. Robin Packing Co., 71 Hudey 
son, New York City) 32c per Ibe 
Appearance: good. Flavor tog: 
mild. Body, good. 4 
C. Not Recommended FS 
Imported Style Muenster (Distrib; 
N. Dorman &.Co., 23 Jay Stj) 


sigs 


te 


New York City) 54c per lb. Apo 


pearance: good. Flavor strong 
and not “clean.”” Body, good. 





Gifts for Service Men 


alert and well- and broadly- Z 


AVORED AMONG SOLDIERS, 

according to an interview 
by the chief of the U.S. Postal 
Service in the European the- 
atre of operations reported in 
the New York Times, are: 
sleeveless sweaters, sewing and 
shoeshine kits, razor blades, 
pocket knives, cameras and 
film, potted ham, notebooks, 
and collar pins and insignia. 
(The government furnishes 
basic shaving equipment of 
razor, brush, a few blades.) 

Gifts that other sources 
have recommended as desired 
by Army men are: water- 
proof wrist watches, portable 
radios, regulation shirts, wal- 
lets, fountain pens and writing 
kits, sewing kits, food pack- 
ages. Navy men have men- 
tioned watches, radio sets, and 
wallets, also photos in un- 
breakable frames, and over- 
night bags. (Army men ap- 
pear to favor the wrist watch; 
for Navy men, at least in cer- 
tain services, the pocket watch 
appears to serve. In case of 
doubt either check with the 


' articles 


soldier or sailor, or if time 
does not permit, the wrist 
watch is probably the safer 
choice.) Pipes, tobacco, cigar- 
ettes and cigarette cases, and 
razor blade sharpeners are ap- 
preciated, and likewise, sub- 
scriptions to favorite news- 
papers and magazines. 

Don’t forget that although 
service men are out of the 
market for consumers’ goods 
in the ordinary sense of the 
word, a great many of them 
will find information of the 
greatest interest and impor- 
tance to them in CR’s BULLE- 
TINS. Every CONSUMERS’ RE- 
SEARCH BULLETIN contains 
and other items of 
interest that concern almost 
everyone no matter whether 
he or his Uncle Sam is buying 
his clothing and supplies, and 
the steady flow of letters from 
military men indicates their 
very active interest in the top- 
ics which CR is discussing. 

Soldiers interested in ad- 
vancement in the service rec- 
ognize the importance of an 
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informed mind. In any event, 
the problem of interesting and 
instructive reading matter is 
one of the most serious for serv- 
ice men, and books and mag- 
azines are especially prized. If 
there’s any book that your 
soldier or sailor son or friend 
specially loves and prizes, send 


him a copy of it, if possible in 7 


one of the pocket-size-library 
editions so that he can take it 
with him everywhere without 
feeling that it’s too great an 
addition to the load of mili- 
tary gear which he must carry. 

CR will make a special point 
of seeing that every military 
man’s subscription to CR is 
kept functioning no matter 
how many address changes 
are required. Copies of any 
BULLETIN lost in the mails or 


failing of delivery because of © 
an unexpected or sudden move 


will be gladly replaced upon 
notice to us, or an appropriate 


i 


4 


5 
a 


refund will be made, or an ex- © 


tension of the subscription ar- 
ranged. 


oe 
~ 
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Razor Blade Sharpeners 


7 MAJORITY OF MEN with 
whom we have discussed 
the problem of shaving do not 
use razor blade sharpeners, 
and the reason they gave for 
not using them was that blades 
are cheap enough so that they 
can afford to use each one once 
or a few times, and then throw 
it away. In normal times 
such a procedure would give 
little cause for comment, but 
blades are made from high- 
grade steel, a critical mate- 
rial. The consumer there- 
fore surely needs to take 
measures to increase the 
number of shaves obtained 
per blade (a simple matter 
if a good make of blade 
sharpener is used), or use 
an electric razor, or go back 
to using the old-fashioned 
razor. 

A strong argument in fa- 
vor of using a razor blade 
sharpener, and one which most 
people overlook, is that razor 
blades are not all alike when 
they leave the factory, some 
being much less keen than 
the best ones produced; be- 
sides, the exceedingly thin 
edges may have been affected 
by humidity conditions by the 
time the blades reach the user, 
especially in damp climates. 
By the use of a good sharpen- 
ing or stropping device, the 
shaving quality of even the 
best of new blades will be 
greatly improved and result 
in more comfortable and less 
scratchy shaves. To illustrate 
this point more effectively, 
tests were made of a new blade 
as removed from the package. 
This blade was found to have 
a sharpness number of 4.5. 
Sharpening in a recommended 
device increased the sharp- 
ness number to 12.5, a ratio 
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of almost 3 to 1, a great im- 
provement over the brand- 
new blade. The blade was 
then used for an actual shave, 
and its sharpness again test- 
ed. The cycle of shaving and 
sharpening was then repeated 
several times, and the results 
are shown graphically in Fig- 
ure 1. 


COMPARISON OF BLADES, NEW, 
AFTER SHARPENING, AFTER 
SHAVING, 


Fig. 1 


Availability of Razor Blade 
Sharpeners 


Like most products in which 
metal is required for manu- 
facture, the availability of 
most razor blade sharpeners 
has been affected by the war. 
Imported brands, of which 
there used to be several on 
the market, are practically un- 
obtainable, and even some 
sharpeners made in the U.S.A. 
seem to be no longer obtain- 
able. Consumers’ Research 
advises anyone who is in the 
market for one of the recom- 
mended makes to try his 
local store first, and if it is 
not available there, to write 
to the manufacturer. The 
manufacturer will either fill 
the order or refer the cus- 
tomer to a retail store in his 
locality where the sharpener 
may be purchased. (Consum- 
ers must note that from now 
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on they will be forced to write 
to manufacturers for informa- 
tion on the availability of all 
sorts and types of products, 
and their doing so will save 
them much trouble and dis- 
appointment and will make 
many kinds of goods avail- 
able that would otherwise ap- 
pear to be practically unob- 
tainable or completely off the 
market. People not accus- 
tomed to writing letters, or 
to buying by mail, will find 
it well worth while to de- 
velop new habits in this re- 
spect, as stringency of sup- 
plies becomes more pro- 
nounced.) 


Types of Sharpeners 


There are several dif- 
ferent types of razor blade 
sharpeners available, but it 
must be noted that the effi- 
ciency of a given sharpener 

cannot be judged on the ba- 
sis of its type alone. (For ex- 
ample some strop-type devices 
work well; others are very 
low in the scale of effective- 
ness or convenience in use.) 

The strop type is one which 
gives, without special skill on 
the part of the user, an action 
similar to that used by the 
barber in stropping a straight 
razor. The blade is held in a 
metal carrier which automat- 
ically brings a different edge 
or side of the blade in contact 
with the strop on the forward 
and backward strokes. Some 
of these are designed to take 
both double- and single-edge 
blades. 

The drum type is one in 
which the blade is inserted in 
a holder between sets of roll- 
ers covered with leather or 
other material (sometimes 
treated with abrasive mixéd 
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An efficient sharpener of the strop type, the Handy Andy Velvet. 


in a grease). The rollers 
are rotated or reciprocated by 
means of a small hand crank, 
rod, or lever. This type of 
sharpener works only with 
Gillette-type blades. 


There are a number of vari- 
ations of razor blade sharpen- 
ers which hone rather than 
strop. One common type con- 
sists of a small box made of 
plastic and hinged in the mid- 
dle. Inside and in contact 
with the blade are four sets of 
flat-topped tooth-like strips of 
some synthetic material. The 
blade to be sharpened is 
placed in the box, and the box 
moved back and forth along 
a cord; this gives the blade 
a motion which is partly re- 
ciprocating and partly circu- 
lar, very similar to the motion 
that would be given to sharp- 
ening a blade on the inside of 
a drinking glass. While the 
method seems attractive to 
the consumer offered such a 
gadget by a dealer or in ad- 
vertising, tests show pretty 
conclusively that the perform- 
ance of the device as to sharp- 
ening of blades is poor com- 
pared with the best sharpen- 
ers of the types previously 
mentioned, 





A. Recommended 


Handy Andy Velvet (Velvet Strop- 
per Co., 995 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco) $1. Strop type. For Gil- 
lette-type blades only. One of the 
two most effective sharpeners test- 
ed, but had the disadvantage that 
only the edges on one side of the 
blade were stropped for one posi- 
tion of the blade-holder, requiring 
blade to be turned over. 1 

Twinplex, Model G-200 (Twinplex 
Mfg. Co., 1800 Roscoe St., Chi- 
cago) $2. Model without hone, 
$1. Rotating-drum type. For 
Gillette-type blades only. One of 
the two most effective sharpeners 
tested. (Handy Andy and Twin- 
plex were just about on a parity as 
to effectiveness; there was not 
much difference as to convenience 
in use.) Also the only one in the 
A or B group, except Bluebeard, 
that did not require some manipu- 
lation of a double-edged blade or 
its holder after inserting, to finish 
the job of stropping. 2,1 


B. Intermediate 


Bluebeard De Luxe (E. M. deBoo, 
New York City; Sears-Roebuck’s 
No. 8—6328) $1.26 plus postage. 
A modification of the drum-type, 
with helically disposed leather strips 
on metal or wood cylinders. For 
Gillette-type blades only. Of two 
samples tested, one gave good re- 
sults, the other, evidently of an 
earlier model, poor. 

Page X-N-Trik (Page Belting Co., 
Concord, N.H.; Montgomery 
Ward’s No. 53—5045) 98c plus 
postage. Strop type. For both 
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single- and double-edge blades. 1 


C. Not Recommended 


The following sharpeners were much 
less effective than those rated A. 
About half of these showed very 
little sharpening effect; one showed 
almost none. 

Blade Master (Blade Master, Inc., 
90 West St., New York City) $1.25. 
Hone type. For Gillette-type blades 
only. 1 

Ingersoll Dollar Stropping Outfit (In- 
gersoll Stropper Co., Union City, 
N.J.) $1. Strop type, for Gillette- 
type blades. Models offered for 
various types of blades. 1 

Quick & Easy (Sears-Roebuck’s No, 
8—6466) 23c plus postage. Hone 
type, performing the same func- 
tion as the well-known drinking- 
glass sharpening technique. For 
all blades and straight razors. 1 

Spiro (The Unique Products Co., 
Baltimore) $2.50. Drum type 
operated by pulling a handle in and 
out, the handle being attached to 
flat metal strips twisted in manu- 
facture into helical form. Device 
was hard to operate and broke all 
of the blades of the old style or 
thicker type which were tested in 
it (two thin blades did not break).2 

Aerial (Aerial Cutlery Mfg. Co., 
Marinette, Wis.) $3. Strop type 
with somewhat complicated mech- 
anism. For double- or single-edge 
blades (also sold for use with 
straight razors). Awkward to oper- 
ate. Blade-holder design not satis- 
factory. 

Bello (Bello Corp., Gardner, Mass.) 
$4.95. Drum type. For Gillette- 
type blades only. 3 





An efficient sharpener of the rotating-drum 
type, the well-known Twinplex. This 
stropper resharpens both sides of 
both edges of a Gillette-type blade 
without need to change or shift the 
blade in the clamp in which it is 
inserted for sharpening. 






























Cigarette-Rolling Machines 








If you are a smoker, have you changed to Old Gold on the basis of 
the admen’s ballyhoo (see ad below) that the tests given publicity by 
Reader's Digest prove that Old Golds contain less nicotine and tar than 
others? If you have, you apparently did not read closely the article in 
Reader's Digest on which the current advertising is based. The labora- 
tory which made the tests said, ‘““The differences between brands are, 
practically speaking, small, and no single brand is so superior to its com- 
petitors as to justify its selection on the ground that it is less harmful.” 

Almost the only logical basis for choice of a particular brand of 
ready-made cigarettes must be the flavor or type of tobacco used, as 
the price and other characteristics of popular brands are so nearly alike 
as to be hardly worth discriminating. Those who roll their own have 
a wide choice of tobacco, and can make their cigarettes out of high- 
grade tobaccos if they like, or if they wish to use ordinary tobacco, can 
roll their own at a considerable annual saving. The possible $25 or $50 
that can be saved is not to be sneezed at in these days of high taxes and 
rising costs of living; it will be particularly important to consumers in 
those classes whose income has not been stepped up by time-and-half 
or double pay for overtime in a munitions plant. 








ee CIGARETTES BY 
HAND used to be fairly 
popular, but the smoker who 
has become accustomed to us- 
ing ready-made cigarettes does 
not take kindly to the idea of 
making cigarettes one by one 
as he uses them. Quite likely 
he does not have the skill of 
the old-time cigarette-smok- 
ing pioneer or the western 
cowboy, who took great pride 
in his ability to twirl up a 
cigarette in one hand while 
carrying on other business or 
conversation as usual. 

The little cigarette-making 
machines (which sell at 10c 
to 50c) seem to be a better 
solution to the problem, for 
with a little practice anyone 
can make a supply of fairly 
satisfactory cigarettes in a few 
minutes of his spare time and 
have them ready to use as 
wanted. 

There are two kinds of ma- 
chines commonly available. 
One type uses ready-prepared 
paper tubes into which the 
tobacco is stuffed somewhat 
as sausages are stuffed. This 
type of machine has several 
advantages: the cigarettes 


_ bacco is re- 


have excellent appearance; 
packing is uniform through- 
out the cigarette’s length; less 
skill is required to produce 
satisfactory results since the 
range of tightness of packing 
for tobacco in good condition 
is slight. If tubes with fil- 


offered for smoking by others. 

The second type of ma- 
chine uses the conventional 
cigarette papers with gum- 
med edges which come with 
various brands of “cigarette 
cut” tobacco. This type of 
machine has a so-called apron 
which provides a means for 
forming a cylinder of tobacco 
by a rolling process. Tnis cyl- 
inder is then enwrapped in the 
paper. The gummed edge of 
the paper having been mois- 
tened previous to its insertion 
in the machine, the wrapping 
action also seals the cigarettes. 
These machines can make very 
good cigarettes, but the skill 
needed is considerably greater 
than that required with the 
sausage-stuffer type of cigar- 
ette machine, for the operator 
must not only learn to judge 
the proper amount of tobacco 
but must distribute it evenly 





ter tips are 
used, less to- 


quired, and it 
is possible to 
make about 50 
extra cigarettes 
from a half- 
pound package 
of tobacco. 
The actual sav- 


ing is trifling, | Which show: 


however, be- | (TD) GOLD lowest in Nicotine 


cause of the 


higher price of | (1) GOLD lowest in Throat- 
Irritating Tars and Resins 


the filter-type 
tubes. The 


Smokers everywhere are 
switching to cigarette rated 


first 


by Reader’ Digest impartial tests 





seals of the 
ready-made 
cigarette-tubes 
are sanitary 
(sealed by ma- 
chine, not lick- 
ed) and on that 


account thecig- 


arettes may be 





SEE WOW YOUR BRAND COMPARTS WITH OLD GOLD 
Readers Digest assigned & screntiic testing labors 
tory w hed ow show Cigaremes They tested seven 
leading cgarenes and Readers Digest published the 
revels, 
WK The cigarette whose smoke was lowes! im nn otime 
was Ote Gord 
The cigarette efth the least threst writating tars 
ead resins wes Otd Coed 
Oe both these major counts Old Gold was best 


among all seven Cigarenes 
Refer wo July issue of Reader's Digest. See wha: this 
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Reproduction of recent Old Gold magazine advertising 
comment at top of page. 
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The King Cigarette Maker. 


Tobacco is placed in the hinged metal tube (a), a paper 
tube (b) placed over the end of the metal tube, and 
the tobacco forced into the paper tube by pressing the 
metal tube down over the wooden rod (c). This was 
the fastest machine to operate, and produced the 
most uniform cigarettes; it has, however, the disad- 
vantage of needing special ready-made paper tubes, 
that may not be obtainable everywhere. 


in the forming loop of the 
apron in order to obviate 
wrinkling of the paper and 
erratic burning of the finished 
cigarette. Papers must be 
carefully placed or the ends 
will show a spiral lap; aprons 
tend to become sticky from 
the gummed paper edges and 
if not kept clean will collect 
particles of tobacco which 
lodge in the moistened seal 
and spoil the appearance of 
the cigarette. Theoretically, 
to make really sanitary cigar- 
ettes which could be offered to 
anyone, a moistener should 
be used; but in practice the 
operator’s tongue is such a 
handy moistener that most 
cigarettes made with this type 
machine should be regarded 
as peculiarly the property of 
the maker. With only one of 
the machines tested was a 
moistener provided. 

The economic advantages 
of using an efficient small de- 
vice for making one’s own 
cigarettes is quite surprising. 
Acarton of 200 cigarettes costs 


CIGARETTE-ROLLING MACHINES 


about $1.58 at 
chain stores in Chi- 
cago; single pack- 
ages of 20 cost 18c 
(2 for 35c) at re- 
tail. Obviously, 
the amount saved 
by making your 
own cigarettes will 
vary with the kind 
and price of the to- 
bacco used. In the 
tests just complet- 
ed by CR, Bugler 
Cigarette Tobacco 
(Brown & William- 
son, Louisville, 
Ky.) was used; 
this retails at 5c 
for 34 ounces, 10c 
for 154 ounces, and 
45c for 8 ounces, 
and the prices in- 
clude gummed pa- 
pers for the apron type ma- 
chines. This paper is often 
provided with some brands of 
tobacco, but can be bought 
separately at tobacconists. 
The ready-made tubes are not 
so readily available but can 


usually be purchased by mail . 


from the manufacturers. One 
store priced these at 200 for 
15c plain, 200 for 20c if filter- 
tipped. Savings, calculated 
on the basis of the 8-ounce 
45c package which makes 
about 250 cigarettes, would 
be approximately $1.20 per 
carton or $1.45 per 10 packs 
of 20 each when purchased 
singly. In a household where 
two people smoke, a consump- 
tion of two packs a day is not 
unusual, making a possible 
yearly saving of very close to 
$100. As has been noted, the 
tubes used in the other type 
of machine sell at about 10c 
a hundred. When the plain 
type is used, the saving is re- 
duced by about 2c per pack, 
which would amount to about 
$15 a year off the $100 saving 
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mentioned. When the tipped 
type is used, the extra cost of 
the tubes is about balanced 
by the increased number of 
cigarettes which can be made 
from a given quantity of to- 
bacco. In other words, 100 
tipped cigarettes will cost 
about the same as 100 cigar- 
ettes made with the flat gum- 
med papers. Some will per- 
haps wish to use up a part of 
their saving of cigarette costs 
in using a higher-grade tobac- 
co. (Special mixtures by a 
Chicago tobacconist, for in- 
stance, retail at $1.75 to $2.50 
a pound, as compared with 
the 90c per-pound-price al- 
ready considered.) 

When one becomes adept, 
it takes about 15 minutes to 
make a pack of 20 cigarettes; 
thus the person rolling his 
own may consider that he is 
earning about 50c an hour in 
the process. 

The amount expended for a 
kit including machine, tobac- 
co, and papers is so small that 
anyone with the inclination 
to do so can afford to give 
homemade cigarettes a trial. 
After 25 or so have been pro- 
duced, it will be found that 
making them is a pleasant di- 
version, and that the cigar- 
ettes are “‘smokable”’ and look 
fairly well. 

Some persons, however, may 
find that after a time the mak- 
ing of cigarettes and cleaning 
up after, become bothersome. 
Users of homemade cigarettes 
have also noted a greater ten- 
dency for the fire to fall off 
the cigarette tip occasionally; 
if this happens, clothing or a 
rug may be burned by an un- 
observant smoker. 

The ready-made tubes used 
were Unique Thriftubes No. 5 
(Unique Cigarette & Tube Co., 
Inc., 11-10 Jackson Ave., Long 
Island City, N. Y.). These 
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had mouthpiece and filter. 
Others are available without 
this feature. The directions 
furnished with each machine 
were carefully followed, and 
the practicability of use of 
each machine was judged only 
after the making of 25 cigar- 
ettes with each, after a period 
of preliminary trying out and 
use of each device. Ratings 
are based upon the quality of 
cigarettes produced from the 
standpoint of their mechan- 
ical perfection and appear- 
ance, etc., and also the ease of 
operation of the machine. 
A. Recommended 
Bugler» (Brown & Williamson Tobac- 
co Corp., Louisville, Ky.) 15c. 
Bugler Kit, including machine and 
two packs of Bugler Cigarette To- 
bacco with gummed papers, 25c. 
Target Kit with Target Cigarette 
Tobacco instead of Bugler, 35c. 
Conventional flat edge-gummed 
papers used. Simplest and fastest 
machines of this apron type tested, 
but would be improved by fasten- 
ing to table. New aprons avail- 
able, and easily replaced. Trim- 
ming of loose tobacco from both 
ends of cigarettes required. Fin- 
ished cigarettes were neat in ap- 
pearance. 1 
King (Gluckman & Strauch, Inc., 
90 Grand, New York City) 25c. 
Prepared paper tubes used. This 
device produced most uniform pack 
in the shortest time of all the ma- 
chines tested. Trimming (with 


scissors) required, as 
necessary part of the 
process. Finished 
cigarettes were of ex- 
cellent appearance. 2 


B. Intermediate 


Top (R. J. Reynolds 
Co., Winston-Salem, 
N.C.) 10c; 20c with 
2 packages of tobac- 
co. Conventional 
type flat papers used. 
The only maker test- _ 
ed which could be 
readily carried in the 
pocket. Papers hard 
to place in machine. 
Apron had tendency 
to get gummed up 
easily. Cigarettes 
not so pleasing in ap- 
pearance as with Bugler. 1 

Gibbs (Gibbs Manufacturing Co., 
Canton, Ohio) 25c. Conventional 
type flat papers used. Apron was 
of a type which is subject to wear 
and is not replaceable. Cigarettes 
were neat in appearance, but slight- 
ly smaller in diameter than normal.2 


papers. 


C. Not Recommended 


Mako (The House of Crane, 126 S. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis) 25c; 
50c with package of tobacco. Con- 
ventional flat papers used. An 
unusually difficult machine to use, 
but when skill is acquired, fair 
cigarettes can be made. Apron 
was of a type which is not replace- 
able. Scrap tobacco tended to col- 
lect in interior of base of machine. 
Cigarettes showed some wrinkling.2 


Unique (Unique Cigarette & Tube 





The Bugler Cigarette Maker. 


(Target is essentially the same.) Apron type using 
flat edge-gummed papers. Found to be the simplest, 
fastest and most convenient of the type using flat 


Co., Long Island City, N. Y.) 25c. 
Used tubes, and is similar to King. 
Trimming required, as with King. 
Largest number of defective cigar- 
ettes in 25 made in test. 2 
“B & B” (B & B Products Co., 
Springfield, Ohio) 50c. Conven- 
tional type flat papers used. De- 
vice awkward and heavy to use. 
An exceptional amount of trim- 
ming off of loose tobacco (for this 
type of machine) required. Side 
movement of carriage permitted 
by excess play caused wrinkling of 
the cigarette. 3 
Crescent (Gluckman & Strauch, Inc., 
90 Grand, New York City) 49c. 
Paper tubes used. Device was rela- 
tively awkward to use. Spiral feed 
lays tobacco in layers in tube, re- 
sulting in a poorly packed cigarette 
which easily loses its burning tip. 3 





Steam and Hot-Water Radiators—The Right Paint to Use 


cr HAS sometimes been said, 
though incorrectly, that the 
efficiency of steam or hot-water 
radiators is increased by painting 
them with colored or white paint 
instead of with an enamel of 
bronze or aluminum. There is 
a difference, however, between 
rate of heating and efficiency in 
use of fuel. The white or colored 
paint gives a rate of heating that 
is faster by 10 to 20%, depend- 
ing upon the design of the radia- 
tor, and is like adding a section 
or two to the radiator, but the 


efficiency in use of fuel is not ap- 
preciably affected. 

If a gilded, bronzed, or alum- 
inum-bronzed radiator does not 
furnish enough heat to a room, 
painting it with white or colored 
paint may make it satisfactory. 
On the other hand, if a white or 
colored radiator supplies a little 
too much heat, painting it with a 
metallic paint may cut the heat- 
ing rate toa suitable value. Thus 
by a choice of paint it is possible 
to improve the evenness of dis- 
tribution of heat in different 
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rooms of a house. When install- 
ing new radiators, 10 to 20% 
larger ones must be used if they 
are painted with metallic paint 
or “bronzing”’ instead of with 
white or colored paint. 


The choice of paint for a radi- 
ator does not affect appreciably 
the amount of fuel which must 
be consumed, but it does deter- 
mine the rate at which a radiator 
gives off heat, and may enable 
the consumer to reduce the cost 
of anew heating plant orimprove 
the performance of an old one. 








14 ..... THE HALF-ENGINED CAR 


More on the “Half-Engined” Car 


ie our November BULLETIN, we 
mentioned the possibility of 
reducing engine power according 
to a plan proposed by the Sun 
Oil Company, and thereby sav- 
ing a considerable proportion of 
the gasoline required to drive a 
given number of miles. 

All the facts of this new meth- 
od and its possibilities are not 
yet in, and will not be for some 
months to come, but it is felt 
this further report will be help- 
ful to those who are, because of 
business or professional require- 
ments in use of their cars, con- 
sidering the problem actively, 
and would like to know what 
they should plan to do about 
changing over their own car. 

The Ford is perhaps the car on 
which there has been the most 
experience with the new method. 
According to a trade report, pre- 
liminary instructions have been 
issued for changing over the Ford 
V-8 engine. One Ford V-8 re- 
ported on gave an average of 25 
miles per gallon running on 4 
cylinders, as against 18 miles 
maximum on 8. 

The engine of a correctly mod- 
ified half-engined car sounds very 
much as it did when running 
normally, and there is no loss of 
balance, or smoothness. There 
is, of course, a noticeable lack of 
ability toaccelerate quickly. Hill- 
climbing power, too, is greatly 
reduced. In hilly country or in 
city driving, there will, of course, 
be more frequent gear-shifting. 
The engine idling speed will have 
to be set somewhat higher. 

There is some difference of 
opinion about the problem of 
cold-weather starting, although 
a longer warm-up period will be 
needed before the engine reaches 
normal power, and perhaps more 
cranking will be needed in very 
severe weather. 

There seems to be no reason 
to expect any adverse effect on 
lubrication, electrical system, or 
moving parts, through extra 
wear or other effects that can be 
predicted at this time. 


As to the practical problem of 
change-over, that presents real 
difficulty and will for some 
months, at least, to come. The 
manufacturer of the particular 
car is the best judge of what 
should be done, since each engine 
presents a different problem in 
details, often widely different 
from other makes. The manu- 
facturer may hesitate to give out 
information on changing over his 
engine, because of uncertainty 
as to the degree of satisfaction a 
particular consumer may receive 
from the job, considering the 
variation in the way it may be 
carried out by different garage- 
men. Further, he may be dis- 
couraged from giving out the in- 
formation by the fact that gov- 
ernment officials would almost 
certainly prefer that the change- 
over be not made, since it will 
allow the consumer to realize 
more miles per gallon of gaso- 
line at the expense of tire-life. 
The wear on tires per mile will 
not be greater than previously— 
will tend rather to be less—but 
the average user will probably 
drive greater distances if he can 
make his fuel allowance go far- 
ther. There may be a 20% to 
50% increase in mileage per gal- 
lon. 

To get the highest practicable 
miles per gallon in driving one 
of the changed-over cars, some 
changes in techniques of driving 
will be necessary. The most im- 
portant factor is that the chang- 
ing of gears, etc., should be adapt- 
ed to a manner of using the 
throttle which will work the en- 
gine as much as possible of the 
time to its top capacity (out of 
the question, of course, when 
driving below 35 miles an hour 
on a level road, but important 
when it is a question of use of 
throttle and changing gears on 
hills). In general, the gear shift 
should not be made except when 
the engine cannot carry the load 
with the throttle well open, and 
this will mean that somewhat 
more pinging due to pre-ignition 
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will have to be tolerated. These 
are all factors, however, which 
one can become accustomed to 
quickly, as also to the general 
reaction and response of the car 
in driving, and in traffic. It is 
well to bear in mind, however, 
that a changed-over car should 
not be driven in heavy traffic or 
under other hazardous conditions 
by anyone except a driver who 
is experienced with its perform- 
ance, for a green driver is more 
likely to get into trouble with 
the half-engine’s greater likeli- 
hood of stalling and need for more 
judgment in gear shifting. 

The change-over should not be 
made on any car in which the 
engine is at all sluggish or is in 
bad condition otherwise. A satis- 
factory change-over requires that 
the mechanical condition of the 
engine should be first-rate. 


Of the two methods that have 
been considered, that which 
leaves the unused pistons and 
connecting rods in place is un- 
questionably to be preferred. 
(Some have proposed that the 
inoperative pistons and rods be 
removed, but this does not give 
the best performance.) 


As to the cost, it is expected 
that will run from $7 to $15. On 
cars so far altered, it appears 
that about a day’s time of a 
mechanic experienced with the 
job will be required—assuming 
such a mechanic is available. 


Consumers should not attempt 
to make the engine change-over 
yet, unless they have exceptional 
mechanical knowledge them- 
selves, or have access to detailed 
advice from persons of engineer- 
ing training in the automotive 
field. Sufficient details are not 
yet available about all the pos- 
sible factors of importance and 
difficulties that might be encoun- 
tered, with different makes and 
models of engines, but we expect 
to return to the topic again as 
new and practical information 
and experience with the method 
become available. 
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1942 Console Radio-Phonograph 


Combinations 


Some Available, but Stocks Will Soon Be Exhausted 


CCORDING TO A RECENT SUR- 
A vEY of the radio industry 
in The Wall Street Journal, 
though retail radio stocks are 
fairly high at the present time, 
manufacturers have no sets at 
all and “‘general expectations are 
that by next March there will 
not be a radio set for civilian use 
left in dealers’ hands.’’ The same 
journal estimates that the pro- 
duction of radio equipment for 
war purposes spread through the 
industry amounts to the impres- 
sive total of about four billion 
dollars. 

Radio sets have become such 
a part of the lives of Americans 
that to be deprived of use of a 
radio would be a much greater 
hardship to most of us than the 
loss of any of the items that have 
so far been rationed, with the 
possible exception of gasoline. 
New sets are not the only radio 
items to be affected; phonograph 
records and players, and vacuum 
tubes and other replacement and 
repair parts will also become in- 
creasingly scarce. Consumers’ 
Research, therefore, strongly rec- 
ommends that subscribers whose 
sets are old and decrepit or likely 
to fail in the near future consider 
seriously the purchase of a new 
or good used set while radio sets 
are still available. CR does not 
recommend the purchase of a 
spare set of tubes for your exist- 
ing set, for by such a needless 
purchase others may be unnec- 
essarily deprived of the use of 
their radio sets while thousands 
of tubes stored away in homes 
will be idle and useless. The 
only tubes of which spares should 
be bought ahead of need are 
those few which experience with 
a particular set has shown to 
burn out early, or at unusually 
short intervals. 

A survey of models previously 
tested by CR has been made, 


and the sets in the following list- 
ing, except where otherwise 
noted, were available at the time 
of writing in sufficient quantity 
to meet a normal demand for the 
next month or so, probably not 
much longer in most cases. Rat- 
ings refer to superheterodyne-type 
console model radio-phonograph 
combinations, equipped with 
automatic record changers, ex- 
cept as noted. Several were 
equipped for reception of FM 
programs. {]Note: In some cases 
equivalent radio receivers with- 
out phonograph or FM equip- 
ment will no doubt be available. 
(In ordinary times, FM equip- 
ment would be a very desirable 
element in a radio set used in or 
within perhaps 75 miles of cer- 
tain large cities in Eastern states, 
parts of the Central states, and 
in California, but at the present 
time, CR does not consider the 
FM feature so important. The 
war has had the effect of slowing 
down and stopping improvements 
in FM broadcasting and impair- 
ing the quality of the program 
material; this is, of course, in no 
way the fault either of the manu- 
facturers of the FM receivers or 
the operators of FM stations.) 


A. Recommended 


Airline, Montgomery Ward’s No. 
162—1203. $159.50 plus shipping 
charges ($184.50 at retail stores). 
12 tubes, including tuning indica- 
tor. Standard (AM) broadcast 
and short-wave bands. Automatic 
record changer, six-station push- 
button tuning, built-in rotatable 
loop for the broadcast band and 
special built-in antenna for short- 
wave; bass and treble tone-con- 
trols, and desirable radio frequency 
amplifier stage. Tone quality 
considered good, but could be im- 
proved through use of better loud- 
speaker system. Had excellent 
maximum over-all frequency re- 
sponse (tonal range): (electrical) 
25. to 11,000 cycles; (acoustical) 
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25 to 7000 cycles. (Latter range 
represents good performance for a 
set with a single speaker.) Undis- 
torted power output, 8 watts at 
400 cycles, 7 watts at 50 cycles, 
2.5 watts (low) at 25 cycles. 12- 
in. speaker of fair-to-average char- 
acteristics. (For those wishing to 
make the:most possible out of this 
set, installation of a Jensen 12-inch 
coaxial dual [type JCP-40] speaker 
is suggested.) 

Selectivity, variable by means 
of selectivity control (desirable), 
would probably be satisfactory for 
most locations (fairly sharp-tuning 
in “sharp” position). Had desir- 
able inverse feedback circuit. Un- 
usually good cabinet, for set in this 
price class. Automatic changer, 
handling either 10- or 12-in. records 
(but not mixed sizes), and perma- 
nent-stylus low-needle-pressure 
(1% oz.) pickup. Believed to be 
best available purchase for anyone 
requiring a moderately-priced 
radio-phonograph combination. 
{Supply limited. 2 


Ansley Dynaphone, Model 61 (Ansley 
Radio Corp., 21-10 49th Ave., Long 
Island City, N.Y.) $350 to $620 
depending on cabinet. 21 tubes, 
including tuning indicator. AM 
broadcast-band and short-wave 
equipment, and equipped for FM 
reception; set also available with- 
out FM at $65 less (14 tubes). Auto- 
matic record changer, bass and 
treble tone-controls, dual speaker, 
selectivity control, built-in loop 
antenna, and r.f. amplifier stage. 
{Tone quality considered very good 
—exceptional fullness (naturalness) 
of tone with a marked lack of dis- 
tortion. Maximum over-all fre- 
quency response: On AM (elec- 
trical), 25 to 6500 cycles—fairly 
good. On FM (electrical), 25 to 
15,000 cycles—excellent; (acous- 
tical), 55 to 15,000 cycles—wide 
range, but there were 2 or 3 regions 
with pronounced dips in response. 
Tone-controls rather ineffective but 
may serve well enough. Undis- 
torted power output, exceptionally 
good—16.5 watts at 400 cycles, 10 
watts at 25 cycles. Dual speaker 
(Rola G-12 with 5-in. tweeter) con- 















sisted of separate high-frequency 
and low-frequency units in coaxial 
arrangement. (FM portion of set 
developed trouble before test was 
completed. A-Recommended rat- 
ing therefore applies only to sets 
without FM.) 

Sensitivity on both AM broadcast 
and short-wave bands, good. Selec- 
tivity, variable by means of selec- 
tivity control (desirable), was satis- 
factory. Had desirable triode out- 
put tubes, rarely found nowadays 
even in the very highest-priced 
sets. Cabinet good. General In- 
dustries record changer with pickup 
having rather high (3 oz.) needle 
pressure. This set should be much 
more satisfactory for phonograph 
record reproduction if equipped 
with pickup of lower (1 to 114 oz.) 
needle pressure (which maker can 
supply). Supply limited. 3 


Philharmonic Electra (Philharmonic 
Radio Co., 21 W. 45th, New York 
City) $390.60. 15 tubes, includ- 
ing tuning indicator. Now avail- 
able for standard broadcast band 
only. Automatic record changer, 
bass and treble tone-controls, dual 
speaker system, selectivity control, 
and r.f. amplifier stage. {Tone 
quality considered very good. Max- 
imum over-all frequency response 
(electrical), 20 to over 10,000 cycles. 
Had tone-controls of good. design. 
Undistorted power output, 20 watts 
at 400 cycles, very good. Speaker 
system consisted of 15-inch low- 
frequency unit, mounted in ‘‘acous- 
tic compartment”’ or enclosure, and 
a high-frequency speaker. 

Sensitivity, very good. Selec- 
tivity, variable by means of four- 
position selectivity control, con- 
sidered very satisfactory and should 
make this set usable for both local 
and distant reception with good 
results. Superior, advanced design 
of tuning-indicator circuit. Set 
liad desirable inverse-feedback cir- 
cuit. Set should be installed with 
good and permanent ground con- 
nection. Receivers and cabinets 
of this concern have been consis- 
tently found to be ruggedly con- 
structed, with parts of good grade. 
Phonograph equipment consisted 
of Philharmonic Featherweight rec- 
ord changer with permanent-stylus, 
low needle-pressure pickup. (Also 
available with single-record player 
and Brush PL-25 pickup, at same 
price.) 

When purchased asAM-FM com- 
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bination ($453), FM equipment 
consists of G.E. nine-tube Trans- 
lator (converter), built into cabi- 
net. 3 


Stromberg-Carlson “Autograph,” 


Model 935-PL (Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
N.Y.) .$390. 16 tubes, including 
tuning indicator. Standard broad- 
cast and short-wave equipment, 
and FM. Automatic record chang- 
er, bass and treble tone-controls, 
push-button tuning, single speaker 
with Stromberg-Carlson “Laby- 
rinth,” built-in loop antenna for 
AM broadcast reception, and spe- 
cial built-in short-wave and FM 
antenna. Had desirable r.f. ampli- 
fier stage. Tone quality very 
good on FM; fairly good, though 
response range undesirably restrict- 
ed, on AM (due to excessive selec- 
tivity). Maximum over-all fre- 
quency response: On AM (elec- 
trical), 25 to 5200 cycles; (acous- 
tical), about the same (definitely 
low, for a high-priced set). On 
FM (electrical), 25 to 15,000 cycles 
—excellent; (acoustical), 40 to 
11,000 cycles—very good for a 
single-speaker set. Undistorted 
power output, very good—15 watts 
at 400 cycles, 12 watts at 25 cycles. 

Sensitivity on both AM broad- 
cast and short-wave bands, very 
good; on FM, good. Selectivity 
satisfactory, tending to be some- 
what sharp-tuning but relatively 
free from whistles or squeals. Had 
desirable inverse feedback circuit 
(definitely needed with beam-power 
type output tubes). Push-button 
tuning provided for selecting a 
total of 8 stations on the standard 
broadcast and FM bands, the 
change from standard to FM being 
made simply by pushing a button 
corresponding to the station de- 
sired—a convenient feature. (Ac- 
tion of the push buttons on FM 
not fully satisfactory.) Automatic 
record changer equipped with pick- 
up having desirably low (1 oz.) 
needle pressure. Phonograph cir- 
cuit included provision for repro- 
ducing new records offering extend- 
ed high-frequency range with low 
surface noise, said now to be in the 
developmental stage and possibly 
later to be available to consumers. 
{Stocks of this model are said to 
be very limited. 3 


B. Intermediate 


General Electric, Model LF-115 (Gen- 
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eral Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.) $164.95. 11 tubes. FM 
AM radio. Broadcast and short- 
wave equipment, and FM. Push- 
button tuning, bass and treble tone- 
controls, built-in loop antenna for 
AM broadcast-band and _short- 
wave reception, and special built- 
in FM antenna. Had desirable 
r.f. amplifier stage. {Tone qual- 
ity fair, deficiency being evidently 
due to somewhat unsatisfactory 
speaker system. Maximum over- 
all frequency response: On AM 
(electrical), 25 to 6000 cycles— 
fairly good. On FM (electrical), 
25 to 15,000 cycles—excellent; 
(acoustical), 40 to 6000 cycles—in- 
sufficient for receiver designed to 
furnish service on FM (AM re- 
ceivers do as well or better). Cabi- 
net vibration at 30 cycles; speak- 
er rattle at 310. Undistorted power 
output, 10 watts at 400 cycles, 8 
watts at 100 cycles, 2 watts (low) 
at 50 cycles. Bass tone-control, 
relatively ineffective. 


Sensitivity good on FM; on AM 
broadcast and short-wave, fair to 
good. Selectivity, only fair. Equip- 
ped with inverse feedback circuit 
(definitely needed with beam-power 
type output tubes). Cabinet of 
unsatisfactory construction. With 
a better speaker and cabinet this 
set would have received an A-Rec- 
ommended rating. The radio chassis 
in this receiver is also used in sev- 
eral others, including Model LF- 
116 at $179.95 (LF-116 may merit 
an A rating). 2 


Capehart Panamuse, Model 14M3 


(Farnsworth Television & Radio 
Corp., Marion, Ind.) $269.50. 17 
tubes. AM-FM, radio-phonograph 
combination. Tone quality rather 
good but had undesirable cabinet 
resonance. Maximum over-all fre- 
quency response: On AM (elec- 
trical), 25 to 6000 cycles—fairly 
good; (acoustical), about the same. 
On FM (electrical), 25 to 15,000 
cycles—excellent; (acoustical), to 
10,500 cycles—excellent. Undis- 
torted power output, 104% watts 
at 400 cycles, 8 watts at 50 cycles; 
cabinet resonance or “‘boom’”’ very 
noticeable at high output. 
Sensitivity good on AM. FM 
reception, while superior except for 
“boominess” in bass, would prob- 
ably be satisfactory only within 
relatively short distances from FM 
stations. Selectivity satisfactory. 
Phonograph response restricted to 
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the relatively narrow range of about 
4000 cycles (5000 or somewhat 
more needed). Pickup had desir- 
ably low (144 oz.) needle pressure. 
€[t is said that very few sets of 
this model remain in dealers’ stocks. 
[CR has on hand the one that was 
tested as the basis for the report in 
the March 1942 Butietin; this is 
available for purchase to the first 
subscriber sending check for $240.00 
(f.0.b. Washington, N.J.).] 3 


General Electric, Model LFC-1228 
(General Electric Co.) $300. 12 
tubes. Standard broadcast and 
short-wave programs, and FM. Per- 
formance of set similar in many 
ways to General Electric, Model 
LF-115, but was more sensitive 
and selective. The increased selec- 
tivity resulted in decreased AM 
tonal range. Frequency range on 
AM (electrical and acoustical), 25 
to about 4000 cycles. On FM 
(electrical), 25 to 15,000 cycles; 
(acoustical), 25 to 7500 cycles— 
somewhat restricted, for FM. 
Acoustic quality much better than 
Model LF-115. Satisfactory record 
changer, with wide-range phono- 
graph pickup. Except for rather 
limited range of response on AM, 
set might have received an A rat- 


ing. 


Lafayette Concerto (Radio Wire Tele- 


vision, Inc., 100 Sixth Ave., New 
York City) $249.50 to $274.50, 
according to cabinet. 19 tubes, 
with tuning indicator. Standard 
broadcast and short-wave equip- 
ment, and FM. Automatic record 
changer, bass and treble tone-con- 
trols, dual speakers, and desirable 
r.f. amplifier stage. [Frequency 
response: On AM (electrical), 25 
to 6500 cycles—fairly good. On 
FM (electrical), 25 to 15,000 cycles 
—excellent; (acoustical), 30 to 
9500—good as to range. Good 
tone-controls. Undistorted power 
output, 11 watts at 400 cycles and 
at 50 cycles, 4 watts at 25 cycles. 
Considerable distortion evident at 
frequencies below 50 cycles. 

Sensitivity good over most of 
AM broadcast band, fair on short- 
wave band, good on FM. Selectiv- 
ity, satisfactory. Residual noise 
level apparent but not annoying. 
Set should be installed with good 
and permanent ground connec- 
tion. 


Magnavox Georgian, Model 52F (The 


Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.) 
$237.50. 9 tubes. Tone quality 







fair—had undesirable cabinet res- 
onance. Maximum over-all fre- 
quency response (electrical), 30 to 
7700 cycles—good; (acoustical), 
60 to 5300—unduly restricted. Un- 
distorted power output, 7 watts at 
400 cycles, 6 watts at 50 cycles. 
Sensitivity low, yet probably satis- 
factory for local-station use. 
{Stocks of this model said to be 
very limited. 3 
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RCA Victrola, Model V-215 


‘or squeals. 


(RCA 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N.J.) 
$199. 9 tubes. Standard broad- 
cast and short-wave. Automatic 
record changer, bass and treble 
tone-controls, six-station push-but- 
ton tuning, built-in loop antenna, 
and rotatable loop antenna for 
broadcast band. "Frequency re- 
sponse: (electrical) 25 to 5000 
cycles—unduly restricted for set 
that should have been of high 
fidelity; (acoustical), 55 to about 
4000 cycles—not good. Tone-con- 
trol action, good. Undistorted 
power output, 10 watts at 400 
cycles, 9 watts at 100 cycles. Con- 
siderable distortion evident below 
75 cycles. Lacked desirable inverse 
feedback circuit—definitely needed 
(and cheaply applied) on sets with 
beam-power output tubes. 
Sensitivity on both broadcast 
and short-wave bands, good. In 
some locations, set may be sub- 
ject to interference from whistles 
Conventional auto- 
matic record changer handling 
either 10- or 12-in. records (not 
mixed), and permanent stylus pick- 
up of low needle pressure (1 oz.). 
{Stocks of this model are said to 
be very limited. 3 


Adapters for Receiving FM 
Programs with Regular 
‘*Broadcast’’ Receivers 


The following adapters when 


connected to a regular broadcast 
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receiver will permit the reception 
of FM programs. (These are 
scarce, but a few are still avail- 
able; sometimes can be had at 
about $10 below list.) To make 
use of an FM adapter worthwhile, 
the AM set to which such an 
adapter is to be connected must 
be a good one of high-fidelity 
grade, if possible. If your set 
has no connections specially pro- 
vided for phonograph or tele- 
vision, a serviceman can install 
a plug or fitting to which the 
adapter is readily connected for 
around $3. 
























































A. Recommended 


Knight FM Adapter, Cat. No. D-136 
(Allied Radio Corp., 833 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago) $28.95 plus 
shipping charges. Table-model con- 
verter (7 x 13 x 7 in.) to permit a 
standard AM high-fidelity receiver 
to reproduce FM programs. 8 
tubes, including rectifier and tun- 
ing indicator. As compared with 
GE Translator, was considerably 
less sensitive and had less satis- 
factory noise-reducing action (im- 
portant disadvantages in use of 
this adapter at any but moderate 
distances from FM stations). Qual- 
ity of reproduction, when used with 
good audio and speaker system, 
very good. For a-c only. (Said 
also to be sold under the trade 
name of Brewster and to be some- 
what like converter, Model 
9-1047A, sold by Meissner Mfg. 
Co., Mt. Carmel, Ill, list price 
$44.95.) 


General Electric F M Translator, Model 
JFM-90 (General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.) $59.95. Con- 
verter or adapter unit, 9 x 16x 8 in. 
9 tubes, including rectifier. Lack- 
ed tuning indicator tube, which 
would have been a desirable addi- 
tion. Sensitivity and noise-reduc- 
ing action very good (used dual— 
most desirable type—noise-limiter 
circuit). Quality of reproduction of 
this unit, when used with good 
audio and speaker system of an 
AM.-type radio, or a separate high- 
fidelity audio-amplifier, excellent. 
When compared with some of the 
AM-FM combination receivers 
tested by CR, a very clear improve- 
ment was noted when this unit 
was substituted for the FM sec- 
tion of the set under test. For a-c 
only. 
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Further Note on Auxiliary Heating Equipment 









































Method recommended by D. L. & W. Coal Co. for connecting two steam boilers 
to one system of heating pipes. This piping arrangement is designed to prevent 


trouble with priming. 


N CR’s NOVEMBER 1942 issue 

a method of connecting a coal- 
burning water heater to an oil- 
fired boiler to provide an auxil- 
iary source of heat was described. 
While CR warned that such an 
installation, if made, should be 
made by a competent heating 
contractor, there is always the 
possibility that due to shortage 
of qualified heating-plant men, 
some consumers may attempt to 
install their own auxiliary unit, 
and because of lack of sufficient 
knowledge of heating-plant prin- 
ciples, run into serious difficulties 
under certain conditions. CR 
wishes therefore to emphasize 
the following points: 

1- The diagram of Figure 4, 
page 11, applied to hot-water 
systems and to steam systems. 
With a hot-water system, if the 
height of the auxiliary heater is 
such that it is possible to con- 
nect the hot-water outlet pipe 
from the top of the auxiliary 
heater (rather than from the side 
as shown in Fig. 4, November 
issue) to the main heater, better 
circulation will be obtained. For 
steam systems the hot-water out- 
let pipe from the heater to the otl- 
burner-boiler unit must be con- 
nected below the water line of the 
latter (preferably about 6 in. be- 





low), otherwise a process called 
“‘priming’’ may take place with 
the result that water may be 
siphoned from one heating boiler 
to the other. [Priming is an ac- 
tion in the boiler by which steam 
is liberated in slugs or belches, 
so that water is carried out of the 
boiler with the steam.] In such 
circumstances, it is said a crack- 
ed section or even more serious 
trouble might result. {On a 
steam system it is also necessary 
to connect an additional pipe 
from the top of the hot-water 
heater used as an auxiliary boil- 
er, directly to the steam main, 
otherwise hammering will occur 
from steam pockets which may 
be formed. 


2- If the auxiliary is a steam 
boiler rather than a hot-water 
heater, the piping arrangement 
known as the Hartford loop 
recommended by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Coal 
Company, 120 Broadway, New 
York City, must be used to pre- 
vent priming. The valves shown 
in the diagram can be omitted 
if it is not intended to use either 
of the boiler units alone (use of 
one alone would be desirable in 
mild weather for economy of 
operation). At the present time, 
the vaives would probably be 
unobtainable except on priority, 
and then possibly only after long 
delays. Strictly from a safety 
standpoint, the omission of valves 
is desirable as there is always the 
danger of someone unfamiliar 
with the system trying to oper- 
ate it and closing a valve that 
the operating conditions require 
to be left open. 

It should be noted that the 
addition of an auxiliary heater 
has an important advantage even 
in normal times when there is no 
fuel shortage, for if the auxiliary 
unit is operated at maximum 
capacity, and the thermostat con- 
trol connected to the oil-burner 
unit only, the response when 
heat is called for will be much 
quicker than it would with the 
oil-burner unit alone. This is 
true because the water in the 
latter is maintained at boiling 
or near-boiling temperature by 
the fire under the auxiliary boiler. 





for sale. 


longer required. 





Tested Items Offered for Sale 


CR has a number of items that have been purchased 
for laboratory test Or examination that are available 
Anyone interested will receive a mimeo- 
graphed list of these upon application, accompanied 
by 3c stamp. There will also be a number of items 
that were purchased for laboratory use but are no 


There are eight phonograph pickups, two loud- 
speakers, a bicycle speedometer, several cameras, two 
microscopes, and miscellaneous other items. 
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How to Economize with Smaller 
Photographic Films 


WwW" PHOTOGRAPHIC FILMS 
rationed as they are now 
beginning to be, through the 
dealers, it is logical to assume 
that the less popular sizes will be 
subjected to the greatest cur- 
tailment in production. Wemay 
perhaps assume that film packs 
of all sizes will probably be cut 
down most heavily, because of 
the metal needed for their manu- 
facture. (This may apply also 
to the No. 127 roll film, which 
uses an all-metal spool.) 

An amateur camera enthusiast 
using a film size that is difficult 
to obtain will be faced with the 
alternative of greatly reducing 
his photographic activity, or us- 
ing a different size of film, one 
that is more readily available. 
The latter will involve convert- 
ing a camera to take a smaller 
size film or purchasing another 
camera, one of a suitable size 
or of a size that can be readily 
converted. Under present con- 
ditions good cameras are scarce, 
and many that are available are 
extremely high-priced, even up 
to one and a half times the new 
price for used ones of exceptional- 
ly desirable type. Fortunately, 
however, there are a large num- 
ber of cameras on the market ob- 
tainable at moderately low prices 
which by today’s standards are 
regarded by many expert ama- 
teurs as old-fashioned, and hard- 
ly worth serious consideration by 
experienced workers. Yet a great 
many of these cameras are equip- 
ped with extremely fine lenses 
and shutters, far better, in fact, 
than many of the lenses and 
shutters on more modern cam- 
eras, even the highest-priced ones. 
Some of these older cameras in 
the better grades are equipped 
with shutters of the type of the 
Compound, the slower speeds of 
which are controlled by a re- 
tarding device employing an air- 
valve. Such a shutter, especial- 
ly if it has been out of active 


service for a considerable period 
of time, will often be found some- 
what incorrect in action, due to 
accumulated dirt in its compli- 
cated mechanism. If in other- 
wise good condition, it can be 
cleaned and overhauled at a cost 
(in normal times) that should not 
greatly exceed $2 or $3, and 
should then give good service. 
At the present time shutter clean- 
ing and repair will be at best ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain, and 
it may be necessary to get along 
with the slow action of an old or 
defective shutter by making the 
necessary allowances for the in- 
accuracy of its settings. 

Of the roll-film cameras ob- 
tainable at low prices, three sizes 
lend themselves readily to simple 
alterations which make it pos- 
sible to take more than the con- 
ventional number of exposures 
per roll of film. These are: No. 
1 size, using 120 film; the 1A 


using 122 film. The change-over 
is made by means of a metal 
mask inserted in the back of the 
camera to reduce the area of film 
to be exposed at one time; one 
or more viewing windows are 
added to permit the proper posi- 
tioning of the film when it is 
turned by smaller than the usual 
amount per exposure. 

Before deciding upon which of 
the above cameras to purchase, 
the amateur should examine the 
following analysis of the costs of 
the various sizes of roll film. In 
the table, roll films, film packs, 
and cut films have been included 
for comparison purposes. For 
convenience one set of prices only 
has been shown, and this applies 
to the panchromatic type of film. 

From this schedule, it is ap- 
parent that in roll film the No. 
116 size is much the cheapest, 
on the basis of costs per square 
inch of film surface used, and 








size, using 116 film; and 3A, the No. 127 much the most ex- 
Price per Cost per 
roll or pack square 
Ex- (Usual net Cost per inch 
Picture po- prices)' Exposure nominal 
Film Sizes sures ($) (cents) (cents) 
Roll 
No.127 15x 2\in. 8 $0.32 4.0 0.98 
120 2%x3X in. 8 37 4.6 0.64 
116 2% x 4X in. 8 42 5.2 0.49 
130 2%x4% in. 6 58 9.7 0.69 
118 3% x 4 in. 6 58 9.7 0.70 
122 3%xS5\in. 6 .69 11.5 0.64 
Pack 
No. 520 2%x3%X in. 12 .67 5.6 0.76 
518 3%x4X in. 12 1.15 9.6 0.69 
541 9x 12 cm. 12 1.24 10.3 0.62 
522 3%x5\Win. 12 1.34 11.2 0.63 
523 4xSin. 12 1,34 11.2 0.56 
Cut 
24%x3X in. 12 37 3.1 0.42 
6% x 9 cm. 12 38 3.2 0.35 
3% x 4X in. 12 58 4.8 0.35 
9x 12 cm. 12 10 5.8 0.35 
4x Sin. 12 72 6.0 0.30 
5 x 7 in. 12 1.14 9.5 0.27 





1 As asked by large retail photo-supply dealers. 
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Fig. 1—The reducing frame for permitting use of a small film-pack in a larger- 
sized film-pack adapter is shown in position in the film-pack at A (adapter 
slide removed). The metal strips shown at c, which are nailed to the wooden 
rim of the reducing frame, must be of such width that there is a small clearance 
all around (about 1/16 inch) between their outside edges and the edges of the 
adapter. This permits the wood rim to fit up snugly against the inside of the 
film-pack adapter, and assures the film surface being in the correct plane. A 
view of the back of the reducing frame is shown at B. The piece of wood at d 
is thinner than the others, to provide a channel for emergence of the numbered 


film tabs. 


This method works in reducing from 5 x 7 to 4 x 5 inches; from 4 x 5 to 344 x 4% inches 
or 9x 12cm.; 9x12 cm. to6x9cm. or24x3% inches; 24x 4% to 24% x 3% 
inches; 24% x 3M inches or 6 x 9 cm. to 134 x 2% inches or 4% x 6 cm.; 24% x 3% to 


13% x 2% inches or 44% x 6 cm. 


pensive. In film pack, on the 
same basis, some saving (up to 
about 20%) in cost per square 
inch of negative area is found in 
the larger sizes, but conversion 
from 34% x 44% in. to 24 x 3, 
for example, would result in a 
saving of about 40%, calculated 
on a per-exposure basis. Cut 
film repays its user for its incon- 
venience and extra time spent 
in loading, etc., by affording the 
cheapest of all photographic film 
negative materials. Incidental- 
ly, it is held by many users to be 
superior to other types of film. 
The reason for this has not so far 
as we know ever been given pub- 
licity by the film manufacturers. 
The same emulsion is said to be 
used for roll film, film pack, and 
cut film of the same type. Cut 
film, however, will on the average 
be of higher quality and be more 





free from defects. 
Vest-Pocket Cameras 


These cameras, using No. 127 
film can, of course, be altered to 
make 16 pictures per roll, but 
for two reasons, this seems hard- 
ly worth while. The half-size 1144 
x 154 pictures are actually little 
larger than the 24 x 36 mm. pic- 
tures made by the miniature 
camera using 35 mm. perforated 
motion-picture type film, and the 
perforated film, if purchased in 
bulk, as it should be when prac- 
ticable, is much more economical 
(a little Jess economical if pur- 
chased in daylight-loading mag- 
azines). 


‘*No. 1’’ Size Camera, 
Using No. 120 Film 


(24% x 34% in.) 
This camera may be altered 
Consumers’ Research Bulletin 
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in such a way that it will make 
12 exposures, each 244 x 244 
inches, at a cost of 3.1 cents per 
exposure, or 16 exposures, each 
154 x 2\% inches, at 2.3 cents 
each. The latter size is only 
slightly (10%) smaller than the 
full-size picture made on the No. 
127 film at a cost of 4 cents, yet 
the saving in cost per exposure 
over No. 127 film is over 40%, 
In addition to the normal num- 
bering for 8 exposures, this size 
of film is numbered along its 
center-line for 12 exposures per 
roll, and along its edge for 16 
exposures per roll; this obviates 
the necessity of positioning each 
number in sequence at two or 
more windows for viewing film 
position. Because of this for- 
tunate circumstance, necessary 
changes to the camera are lim- 
ited to the insertion of a mask of 
the desired size, 1% x 24% or 
24% x 2% inches, and the addi- 
tion of a window for viewing ex- 
posure numbers in the appro- 
priate position on the back of the 
camera. (Viewing window ma- 
terial can be obtained from cam- 
era repair shops, and possibly 
from Eastman Kodak, Rochester, 
or Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, 
N.Y.) The original opening for 
the exposure-viewing window 
may be closed off with black 
tape or paper glued or cemented 
on. 


**No. 1A’’ Size Camera, 
Using No. 116 Film 


(2% x 444 in.) 


This is the most economical 
buy in a used camera to be re- 
modeled, because the No. 116 
size of film gives the lowest cost 
per square inch of negative. This 
camera may be changed over to 
make 16 exposures, each 2% x 
2% inches, at a film cost of 2.62 
cents per exposure. This is a 
sizable saving over the cost of 
3.1 cents for the substantially 
equivalent (actually slightly 
smaller) 244 x 244 pictures which 
are obtained by making 12 ex- 
posures on the 120 roll. One extra 
window for viewing exposure- 
numbers is required, but each 
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number must be positioned al- 
ternately in each of the two 
windows, because the 116 film 
does not have the convenient sup- 
plementary markings that appear 
on the No. 120 rolls. It should 
be noted that the 120 roll is made 
with some additional length to 
allow for the making of two pic- 
tures in the area normally pro- 
vided for one. This is not true 
of No. 116 and No. 122 rolls. 
Therefore, depending upon the 
construction of the particular 
camera, the last picture may be 
found to be less than the ex- 
pected width, a point to be kept 
in mind in changing-over, until 
after some experience has been 
had with the new film size. If 
the user desires to correct this, 
the original window can be re- 
placed with another nearer to 
the roll from which the film is 
being unwound. 

Recently both Eastman and 
Agfa have placed on the market 
a No. 116 roll film with backing 
paper numbered for either 12 or 
16 exposures. The film in this 
roll is evidently slightly longer 
than in the older 116. In Agfa 
film the new type can be identi- 
fied by the marking ‘3x’’ under 
the emulsion number on the car- 
ton. 


It is also possible to remodel 
this camera to make 12 expo- 
sures, each 24% x 234 inches, at 
a film cost of 3.5 cents per ex- 
posure. This is only slightly 
smaller in area than the 24 x 
344 pictures made with the 120 
roll at a cost of over 4.6 cents. 
This alteration calls for a some- 
what complicated sequence of 
the positions of the numbers in 
three viewing windows. For ex- 
ample, if the original window is 
A, the second window B, and the 
third window C, the first expo- 
sure is made with the number 1 
on the film backing-paper center- 
ed in window A; for the second 
exposure, the number 1 is moved 
to window C; for the third ex- 
posure, number 2 on the film 
backing-paper is moved to win- 
dow B; for the fourth exposure, 
number 3 appears in window A. 
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Fig. 2—Illustration shows two types of cut-film holder converted to take film 
of smaller size. {{Method A is a type of combination cut-film and plate holder 
which uses a hinged frame. In this type it is necessary to cement the card 
stock spacers in position (a touch of shellac, sealing wax, or rubber cement will 
serve). The small-size film goes into the space remaining at the center of the 
film holder. {B shows the method when a film sheath is used. In this, black 
or blackened thin card stock (c) of the same thickness as the film, is cut to fit 
snugly in the space at each end, leaving the middle space to be occupied by the 


film. Card stock strips and the film are slid in from ends of the sheath. 


This method works in reducing from 5 x 7 to 4x 5 inches; 34 x54 to 344 x 4% inches; 
34 x4 to24%x3% or 2x 4X inches; 9 x 12 cm. to 6% x 9 cm. 


Each odd number on the film 
backing-paper appears first in 
window A, then in window C; 
the even numbers appear only 
in window B. With such a sys- 
tem the photographer needs to 
keep careful track of exposures, 
else there will be overlapping ex- 
posures, or film wasted by strips 
being left unexposed. 


**No. 3A’”’ Camera, 
Using No. 122 Film 


(34% x 5% in.) 


These can be altered to take 
12 pictures, each 234 x 344, ata 
cost of 5.75 cents each for nega- 
tive material. This size has some- 
what less (16%) area than the 
standard 2% x 4% size, which 
costs 5.25 cents each. Its shape 
being more nearly square, how- 
ever, may make it more accept- 
able to some workers as lending 
itself more readily to picture- 
making than does the rather tdo- 
elongated 24% x 44 inch size. 
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**No. 2C”’ and ‘‘No. 3”’ 
Cameras, Using No. 130 
and No. 118 Roll Film 
Respectively 

These sizes (2% x 4% and 
314 x 4%) are less desirable than 
those previously mentioned, since 
these sizes may not be readily ob- 
tained now. One of these cameras 
may sometimes be purchased at 
such a low price as to make it 
an economical source of a good 
lens for use on another camera 
or on an enlarger. Some work- 
ers might be interested in adapt- 
ing one of these models, despite 
its somewhat thick and bulky 
shape when so equipped, to take 
24% x 3% and 34% x 4% inch 
film packs, or holders for plate 
or cut films of the same size. 


Conversion of Cameras 
Using Film-Pack 

Cameras using 3144 x 44% inch, 
9 x 12 cm., and 4 x 5 inch film 
packs in adapters, can easily be 
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cult to convert, and 
the best that can 
be done with this 
size is to take a 3144 
x 414 film and cut 
l4 inch off one end, 
so that it fits the 4 
inch dimension of 
the holder. This is 
a somewhat diffi- 
cult job, as usually, 
as with panchroma- 
tic emulsion, the 
cutting must be 
done in darkness, 
and care must be 
taken to avoid 
scratching the neg- 


Camera (Ica) of a desirable though not common type, which ative material or 
permits use of roll film (especially convenient on long getting dust on it. 


trips), film pack (in an adapter), or cut film (in cut film- 


It is important in 


and-plate holders). This type of camera permits the user converting any 
to choose from among several methods of modification jamera to reduce 


for use of smaller size negative material. 


converted to 244 x 344 inch by 
purchasing or making a reducing 
kit. (The 4.x 5 inch can also be 
converted to 344 x 44% inch.) 
Such kits are available from Wil- 
loughby’s (110 W. 32nd Street, 
New York City) and other photo- 
graphic stores, at $1.75 each 
($2.25 for the one that reduces 
from the 4 x 5 to the 34 x 44 
size). A handy man can readily 
make his own reducing frame 
from a few pieces of scrap wood 
and pieces of metal from a dis- 
carded film pack. (See Figure 1 
and legend for further details.) 


Conversion of Cameras 
Using Cut Film 


Cameras using cut film are the 
simplest of all to adapt to a 
smaller size. For example, 5 x 
7 inch can be very easily changed 
to 4x 5 inch, 9 x 12 cm. to 6% 
x 9cm., 314 x 44% inch to 2 x 
34% inch. The change is simplest 
when the size and the size to 
which it is to be converted have 
one measurement in common; 
cardboard strips are simply in- 
serted in the film holder so that 
the film is held in the correct 
position. (See Figure 2 and leg- 
end for further details.) The 4 
x 5 size is somewhat more.diff- 





the view-finder by 

the same proportion 
as the film-size has been reduced. 
This can be done with opaque 
Scotch masking tape, or more 
permanently by marking the 
glass of the view-finder with a 
glass-marking ink.’ The ground 
glass, if the camera has one, can 
be masked down to the correct 
size or marked off with pencil to 


1 Glink (Stewart Research Laboratory, 
1340 New York Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 
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correspond to the reduced size. 
In a camera remodeled to take 
pictures smaller in size than those 
for which it was designed, the 
angle of view of the smaller nega- 
tive will be proportionately nar- 
rower than on the original negr- 
tive. In other words, the size of 
the image of a given object will 
be larger in proportion to the 
negative size; the effect is that of 
a lens of longer relative focal 
length. For most users this will 
be a decided advantage, since 
for economic reasons, lenses are 
usually too small in focal length 
for the picture size covered, rath- 
er than the other way about. 
Especially for portraiture, the 
increasing of the effective focal 
length is a great advantage. 


The foregoing is not to be 
taken as by any means a com- 
plete discussion of this subject, 
which is one that is particularly 
interesting at this time and may 
become much more so as short- 
ages develop in photographic ma- 
terials and in cameras of the 
popular smaller sizes. There are 
many other means by which cam- 
eras can be converted to use a 
more economical size of film. 
CR will be glad to correspond 
with photographers who haveany 
original device or method of film 
saving or conversion to suggest. 





“Redesigned” 


oo PRICES OF NEW; used, 
and reconditioned refrig- 
erators have been fixed by 
the OPA, “‘redesigning’’ of old 
refrigerators has recently been 
resorted to as a means of cir- 
cumventing the restrictions. 
An old G. E. refrigerator, for 
example, is “redesigned’”’ by 
a certain type of dealer by re- 
moving the sealed unit frora 
the top and substituting an 
open-type unit salvaged from 
an old refrigerator of another 
make. This unit is mounted 
beneath the box and then con- 
cealed by fastening tile board 
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Refrigerators 


between the legs of the refrig- 
erator. The opening in. the 
top of the box is also closed 
with a sheet of the tile board, 
making a flat top. For the 
dealer, the advantage of ‘“‘re- 
designing”’ is that no price ceil- 
ing has heen fixed for the new 
contrivance, and he can there- 
fore charge for it ‘“‘what the 
traffic will bear.’”’ For the 
consumer, however, a “‘rede- 
signed” refrigerator would 
hardly be as desirable as one 
that -has been simply recon- 
ditioned, in its original con- 
struction and design. 
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Watches, Field Glasses, Cameras 


All Are Becoming Scarce 


Cameras and Field Glasses. These 
items are becoming difficult to 
buy even in the big cities, and 
old-model used cameras in Chi- 
cago, for example, are being held 
at prices as high or higher than 
the prices asked for the same 
cameras when they were new, 
many years ago. A used Zeiss 
Nixe, for example, was offered at 
$95, which is 5 times the price 
quoted on a similar secondhand 
camera in 1940. Two Chicago 
stores priced 6 or 6% inch, f:6.8 
Dagor lenses at $75 to $80, and 
a Cooke of about the same focal 
length at $40, prices at which a 
year or two back, first-rate hand 
cameras would have been furn- 
ished with the lens. In cameras 
this situation has become not- 
ably tighter within the past few 
weeks, and new cameras of high 
quality and the better popular 
types are practically out of the 
market. Used field glasses (prism 
binoculars), too, of first-class 
makes are scarce and selling at 
new prices or higher, for the 
military services are taking the 
best of these from secondhand 
dealers as fast as they become 
available. 

Among dealers having better 
secondhand camera stocks at this 


time in New York City are: 
Willoughby Camera Stores, Inc., 
110 West 32nd Street; Abe Cohen 
Exchange, Inc., 142 Fulton 
Street; New York Camera Ex- 
change, 116 Fulton Street. In 
Chicago: Bass Camera Co., 179 
West Madison; Chicago Cam- 
era Co., 2324 S. Michigan Ave- 
nue; Wells-Smith, 75 East 
Adams, near Michigan; Central 
Camera Co., 230 South Wabash 
Avenue. 

Camera and shutter repairs 
are in a very difficult situation 
at the moment, and probably for 
the duration, since the skilled 
workmen carrying on this trade 
have nearly all been called on 
for full-time services to the Army, 
Navy,and professional news cam- 
era men. Thus only limited 
expert shutter repair, cleaning, 
and adjustment services remain 
available to the photo-amateur. 
Willoughby Camera Stores, Inc., 
110 West 32nd St., are still in a 
position to provide such services. 
Two that may be able to take 
on a limited amount of work 
are: The Camera Repair Shop, 
30 East Adams Street, Chicago, 
Fotocam, 1265 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Watches. In watches, the scar- 





ONTRIBUTIONS made to 
Consumers’ Research, 
Inc., for its work and studies 
for ultimate consumers are de- 
ductible for income tax pur- 
poses. (A contribution made 
before December 31, 1942, 
would be deductible from 1942 
income.) 
The Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C., holds as 
to contributions made to Con- 


sumers’ Research, Inc.: 
Contributions [beyond the 
subscription price] to your or- 
ganization by individual donors 


Contributions to CR Not Taxable 


are deductible by such indi- 
viduals in arriving at their tax- 
able net income in the manner 
and to the extent provided by 
section 23 (0) of the Revenue 
Act of 1938, or section 23 (0) 
of Chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 


Section: 23 (0) refers to the 
right of deduction from in- 
come of contributions to non- 
profit corporations, founda- 
tions, etc., organized and oper- 
ated exclusively for certain 
purposes (including scientific 
and educational). 
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city is particularly noticeable in 
the better grades; even the spe- 
cial railroad watches, of which 
few are sold in normal times, are 
becoming almost unobtainable in 
New York (by far the largest 
market for new and used 
watches). ‘Service watches,”’ 
with so-called waterproof and 
dustproof cases, widely sold for 
use of men in the Army and 
Navy, are also in heavy demand 
and difficult to obtain at any 
price. Ifa good watch is needed, 
it will be important to make the 
purchase soon, for the better 
makes are rapidly disappearing’ 
from the market. In some cities 
consumers who want move- 
ments of good grade will soon 
have to buy secondhand watches. 
As we have hitherto pointed out, 
one takes fewer chances with a 
secondhand watch of good make 
than with a new watch of one of 
the very widely sold unknown or 
doubtful makes. (A test of pop- 
ular makes of men’s and wo- 
men’s wrist watches was report- 
ed in CR’s November 1941 BuL- 
LETIN.) Wherea fairly large pock- 
et watch will serve the purpose, 
it will, as a rule, be a safer buy 
and prove a better and more 
lasting time-keeper than any very 
thin or small watch or a wrist 
watch. 


Two New York City dealers 
who will probably be able to sup- 
ply a reasonable number of good 
secondhand watches are: Joseph 
Axler, 82 Bowery; George’s, 66 
West Broadway. (New York 
has far and away the biggest 
secondhand watch and jewelry 
market; this is chiefly found in 
a half-block on the west side of 
the Bowery, beginning at the 
northwest corner of Bowery and 
Canal.) In Chicago the used 
watch and movement dealers, 
and a few firms which will re- 
case old movements are mainly 
centered in the building at 5 
South Wabash Avenue. 
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called. For these men the temp- 
tation to “direct” or ‘‘reorient”’ 
what they call “capitalist pro- 
duction,” has often proved too 
great to resist; the sense of 
power in pushing a hundred or 
a thousand manufacturers out 
of business by mere issuance in 
legal form of a mimeographed 
“directive” or ukase apparently 
gives such men the same sort of 
satisfaction as the average busi- 
nessman or engineer feels in build- 
ing a business enterprise, staffing 
it with competent mechanics and 
making it run and turn out use- 
ful and needed products. It is 
important for every citizen and 
_taxpayer to understand clearly 
this characteristic of many a 
governmental executive, who can 
say quite calmly: “It’s just too 
bad, but we don’t need your 
product any more, so you may 
close down. We'll let you know 
if we think of anything for you 
and your men to do.” 

Civilian welfare, incentive, and 
ability to carry on are going 
to need in the very near future 
some study and attention by 
men of mature sense and wisdom 
(and a minimum of zeal for re- 
form or remaking of society in 
wartime) if the war effort is to 
go forward effectively. We now 
confidently predict that after the 
learned experts have worked over 
the patients, they will discover 
that what is needed is not the 
closing of the channels of normal 
industry and trade but the pro- 
vision of more consumer goods of 
good and lasting quality, dis- 
tributed efficiently and with a 
minimum of red tape and dis- 
turbance of existing relationships 
of manufacturers, dealers, and 
consumers. 

As far back as May, 1942, a 
business journal reported the par- 
alyzing effect on certain war in- 
dustries of ‘“‘absenteeism,”’ par- 
ticularly on the part of skilled 
workers. Various causes for this 
playing hookey from highly paid 
jobs were suggested. One of 
them is that because earnings 
have risen and opportunities to 
spend have been restricted, some 
individuals prefer to take it easy 
as long as they are making more 


than enough to pay the landlord 
and the grocer, since they have 
been deprived of such incentives 
to hard work and long hours of 
labor as were once afforded by 
the opportunities to buy new 
cars, new radio sets, fur coats, 
electric refrigerators, new gas 
ranges. 

Not long ago there appeared 
in one of the most widely read 
magazines in this country, the 
revealing anecdote of an Ameri- 
can employer who ran a small 
factory in the Panama Canal 
Zone. The native girls announced 
one day quite suddenly that they 
had all decided to quit. The 
manufacturer, in attempting to 
find out what the difficulty was, 
discovered that they felt there 
was just nothing more to spend 
their money on. The stoppage 
of work was quickly remedied 
when the manager obtained a 
Sears-Roebuck mail-order cata- 
log and spread its treasures be- 
fore them. Back to work they 
went pronto, with an incentive 
for further working and earning. 

The propaganda experts may 
try to conduct pep rallies in min- 
ing towns at taxpayers’ expense 
to stimulate greater production, 
but radio speeches and rallies 
with alluring movie stars will 
not equal in effectiveness the 
stimulation of an efficient new 
refrigerator, whose purchase has 
been looked forward to for sev- 
eral years, a better stove in the 
kitchen, a time- and labor-saving 
washing machine in the laundry, 
or a pressure cooker to aid in 
canning and cooking and to save 
time and fuel. These appliances 
rank high in the list of consumer 
wants. 

To the cry that these appli- 
ances use scarce materials, the 
answer is that if their manufac- 
ture on a limited scale increases 
the effectiveness of the war ef- 
fort on the whole, then wise 
planners would permit them to 
be made. We can afford steel 
for refrigerators if we can afford 
35,000 government propaganda 
experts to spread “morale,’”’ and 
“sell the war effort.” In any 
event, there needs to be a little 
better understanding on the part 
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of our planners of the importaneg 
of keeping the home fires burn 
ing. The war industries y 
properly do come first, but civil 
ian industries must have cons 
sideration. 


Next time anyone says we just = 
can’t afford to allow even scraps @ 
of waste metal to be used for) 
making children’s toys, or steel) 
pipe to be bought for a plumbing 
job, ask him how a nation so poor 
in materials and man power can 
possibly afford a bill of nearly 
$150,000,000 a year for travel by 
steamship, train, plane and auto- 
mobile of federal employees on” 
“government business.”’ (Two 
non-military departments of the 7 
government used over $16,000. ~ 
000 each for travel in a recent 7 
year.) Time enough to start} 
living on the German, Italian, or 
Japanese level of consumer in- 
comes when Washington official- 
dom starts doing without its 
peace-time luxuries of propa- 
ganda, and sociologic job-making 
agencies like the National Youth 
Administration and the Surplus 
Commodities Corporation. Con- 
sumers have a right to insist that 
the “‘conversion”’ of our resources 
and methods to the lean wartime 
level of economy begin in the 
government itself. If our econ- 
omy can’t afford stoves and 
other essential heating and cook- 
ing appliances, and sewing ma- 
chines, it surely cannot afford 
the luxury of high-salaried gov- 
ernmental Supervisors of Recre- 
ation, and of Interpretation, Co- 
ordinators of Compliance, nor 
whole bevies of chiefs, directors, 
supervisors, consultants, and c0- 
ordinators of publicity. 


When it comes to lopping off 
unneeded activities and convert 
ing to wartime frugality and effi- 
ciency, the place to begin “‘con- 7 
verting”’ is at the top, in the fed- ~ 


eral bureaucracy itself. Such 
transfer of man power and equip- 
ment to work directly useful im 
the war and in the service 

consumers remaining on the home 
front, can greatly strengthen the 


war effort. Changes of this sort 7 


are surely coming; the public 
temper plainly demands them. 




















Phonograph Records 


WALTER F. GRUENINGER 


. CONTINUE THE CHRISTMAS GIFT LIsT I started 

last month, I recommend the following vocal 

sets: 

Brahms’ Song Society, Volume 2, by Kipnis in 
Victor Set 751, $6.83. 

Brahms’ Songs sung by Lehmann in Columbia Set 
453, $4.72. 

Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte, Victor Sets 812/3/4, 
$22.58. 

Schubert’s Die Winterreise—Seven Songs sung by 
Lehmann in Columbia Set 466, $3.62. 

Italian Songs of the 17th and 18th Centuries sung by 
Pinza in Victor Set 766, $4.72. 

French Art Songs sung by Maggie Teyte in Victor 
Set 895, $2.89. 


In the field of folk songs and light music I rec- 
ommend : 
Stars and Stripes Forever, Decca Set 345, $2.62. 
Songs from the Veld, Volume 2, Decca Set 302, $2.62. 
Old Family Album, Decca Set 267, $2. 
Mexican Cowboy Songs, Decca Set 276, $3.15. 
Excerpts from HMS Pinafore by Gilbert & Sullivan 
on Victor Set P120, $2.62. 
Favorite Songs from Famous Musicals, Victor Set 
P133, $2.62. 
Fiesta in Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Victor Set P132, $2.10. 
Russian Folk Songs, Victor Set 917, $4.46. 


If you order at once you should be able to get 
these sets before Christmas. 


Deeg YEAR Victor is running a special promotion 
of “101 best selling items” in the ‘“‘Red Seal”’ 
class, including both sets and single records. Since 
dealers will be well stocked with these selections 
which are being extensively advertised, they merit 
our critical examination. 

It appears that Victor, having found as yet no 
shellac substitute which is inexpensive and off 
the critical list, has decided to utilize its limited 
shellac supply by concentrating production on best 
sellers. Since in the holiday season sets appear to 
outrank single discs in popularity, I shall limit my 
discussion, for the most part, to sets of music which 
Victor has announced will be manufactured in huge 
quantities. 

Granted you like the music here recorded, as it 
is obvious most record buyers do, not all sets on 
Victor’s list present the best over-all value based 
on performance and fidelity of recording. 


Serious Music 


Symphonies which Victor and I recommend follow: 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 6, Set 417, $5.77. 


Franck’s Symphony in D Minor, Victor Set 840, 
$5.77. 

Sibelius’ Symphony No. 2, Victor Set 272, $6.29. 

Shostakovich’s Symphony No. 6, Victor Set 867, 
$5.24. 


Victor and I disagree on five symphonic record- 
ings. I would substitute the following performances 
and recordings for those on the Victor list: 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 5, Columbia Set 498, 

$4.72. 

Dvorak’s Symphony No. 5, Victor Set 469, $5.77. 

Mozart’s Symphony No. 40, Columbia Set 316, 
$3.67. 

Schubert’s Symphony No. 8, Columbia Set 330, 
$3.67. 

Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 4, Victor Set 327, 
$5.77. 


Other orchestral sets on the Victor list which are 
recorded and performed superbly are: 
Tschaikowsky’s Romeo and Juliet Overture, Victor 

Set 347, $3.67. 

Sibelius’ 75th Anniversary Album, Victor Set 750, 
$3.67. 

Dukas’ Sorcerer's Apprentice, Victor Set 717, $2.62. 

Rossini’s William Tell Overture, Victor Set 605, 
$2.10. 


Orchestral sets I recommend in place of those 
suggested by Victor are: 
Ravel’s Bolero, Victor 793, $2.62. 
Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite No. 1, Columbia X180, 
$2.62. 


Concertos on the Victor list which I recommend 
are: 

Brahms’ Piano Concerto No. 2, Victor Set 740, 
$6.82, and his Double Concerto, Victor Set 815, 
$4.72. 

Grieg’s Piano Concerto, Victor Set 900, $3.67. 

Mozart’s Piano Concerto in D Minor, Victor Set 
794, $4.72. 

Rachmaninoff’s Piano Concerto No. 3, Victor Set 
710, $5.24. 

Schumann’s Piano Concerto, Victor Set 473, $4.72. 

Tschaikowsky’s Piano Concerto, Victor Set 800, 
$4.72. 

Mozart’s Sinfonia Concertante, Victor Set 838, 
$4.72. 


In place of the Brahms’ Violin Concerto on the 
Victor list, I recommend Columbia Set 117, $5.77. 
Instrumental sets which I recommend are: 


Brahms’ Six Intermeszi and Two Rhapsodies, Vic- 
tor Set 893, $4.72. 
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Rossini’s Barber of Seville (abridged version), Vic- 


tor Set 898, $9.19. 


Wagner’s Three Famous Scenes, Victor Set 644, 


$5.77. 


Wagner’s Three Deathless Songs, Victor Set 872, 


$2.62. 


Great Songs of Faith, Victor Set 850, $3.67. 
A Grace Moore Program, Victor Set 918, $3.41. 


Light Music 


Casting about in the Victor list for light music 
I came across the following sets which I recommend 


for performance and recording: 


26... . WaTER SUPPLY PIPING 


Chopin’s Waltzes, Victor Sets 863/4, $8.39. 
Kreisler’s My Favorites, Victor Set 910, $3.67. 


I see eye to eye with Victor on the recommenda- 
tion of sets of serious vocal music. The list follows: 





$5.77. 


$2.62. 


DECEMBER 


Album of Victor Herbert Melodies, Victor Set C33, 


Smilin’ Through Album, Victor Set 847, $3.67. 
Friml’s Melodies, Volume I, Victor Set P58, $2.10. 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, Victor Set 358, 


Famous American Marches, Victor Set P5, $2.62. 


lowing: 


$4.72. 


Substitute for Victor’s recommendations the fol- 


Strauss’ Walizes and Overtures, Victor Set 805, 


This Is the Army, Decca Set 340, $2.62. 
Kern’s Showboat Scenario for Orchestra, Columbia 
Set 495, $3.67. 


I find Crooks’ operatic style inappropriate in the 
Stephen Foster Album, Victor Set 354, $4.46, but I 


regret to say I can recommend no substitute. 





A’ THE PRESENT TIME OF 
shortage of piping for 
plumbing use, manufacturers 
are offering substitute mate- 
rials, and the consumer needs 
to be cautioned against un- 
hesitating acceptance of such 
for use in conveying water to 
be used in drinking or cook- 
ing. Drinking water, being 
consumed in large quantities 
year in and year out by every 
member of the household, by 
the young and old, offers a 
peculiarly serious hazard when 
it is contaminated by a dan- 
gerous metal forming even a 
part of the piping system. 

One kind of pipe now being 
offered to plumbers is a lead 
pipe called Tube-Loy, and some 
plumbers, unaware of the ex- 
treme dangers in the use of 
lead pipe with certain common 
types of water supply, are put- 
ting this tubing into stock. 

Many plumbers of course 
do not know about the risk of 
the poisonous lead being dis- 
solved into the drinking water; 
others are likely to suppose 
(e.g., from a reading of sales 
literature) that the pipe which 
they are buying is some spe- 
cial and safe kind of wartime 
substitute material. 

Actually it almost certainly 





Water Supply Piping 


will be just a kind of lead pipe 
with a new and fancy name. 
It appears that the promoters 
of such pipe give no advice or 
information upon the lead- 
poisoning hazard associated 
with lead and lead-alloy pip- 
ing. If they have been long in 
business, they must be aware 
that plumbers are not experts 
on such questions, and that 
their choice of piping materials 
for home and institutional 
water supply purposes, espe- 
cially in soft water regions, 
has in past years caused much 
chronic poisoning. 

In New Hampshire the use 
of lead and lead-alloy pipe for 
public water supplies is a vio- 
lation of state plumbing code 
requirements for that north- 
eastern state with its soft 
ground water has long known 
the necessity of taking the 


‘most careful precautions 


against the well-established 
highly poisonous qualities of 
lead salts, even when such 
salts are consumed in exceed- 
ingly minute quantities in 
drinking water. 

The practical possibilities in 
the field of piping material are 
extremely limited. At one 
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time it was thought that cop- 
per would solve the water- 
piping problem, but it is now 
definitely known that where 
substantial quantities of water 
are taken into the system daily 
there is definite harm to health 
with copper as with lead. 

So serious is this danger that 
public authorities have set a 
limit of 1 part in 5 million for 
the proportion of copper per- 
mitted in drinking water in 
interstate trains. (This limit, 
it should be noted, is now re- 
garded as considerably too 
stringent—1 part per million 
might be nearer a permissible 
amount ‘for copper.) As to 
lead, it is known that amounts 
as small as 1 part of lead in 10 
million of water taken over a 
period of years, can cause 
chronic poisoning. 

While copper is no longer 
a practical problem in this re- 
spect on account of the war- 
time stringency in this metal 
and its alloys, the possibility 
of lead coming into fairly com- 
mon use for drinking water 
supplies must be carefully 
guarded against by all having 
responsibility for installation 
or repairs to piping in schools, 
institutions, public buildings, 
and homes. 
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Ratings of Metion Pictures 


This section aims to give critical consumers 
a digest of opinion from a number of re- 


views, 
trade press to Parents’ 


ranging from the motion picture 


rates motion pictures not only on their quality as 


entertainment, 


but on their suitability in various 


aspects for children. 


It should be emphasized that the motion picture 


ratings which follow do not represent the judgment 
of a single person but are based on an analysis of 
the reviews appearing in some 21 different period- 
icals. 


(See June 1942 
The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 


issue for list.) 


dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 
and C (not recommended). 


Audience 


adults, ““Y”’ 


suitability is indicated by “A” for 
for young people (14-18), and “C”’ for 


children, at the end of each line. 


adv—adventure 
biog—biography 


car—cartoon 
com—comedy 


cri—crime and capture of criminals 
doc—documentary 
dr—drama 


fan—fantasy 


hist—founded on historical incident 
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Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 


mel—melodrama 

mus—musical 

mys—mystery 

nov—dramatization of a novel 

rom—rTromance 

soc—social-problem drama 

trav—travelogue 

war—dealing with the lives of people 
in_wartime 

wes—western 


Across the Pacific. . ..war-mel A 
A-Haunting We Will Go. 

pl sk ae 
Are Husbands or cenergubl a ....com A 
Army Surgeon. . war-mel AY 
Atlantic Convoy. . 

Avengers, The.... 


war-mel AY 


Baby Face Morgan..... 28 ..cri-com A 
Bad Men of the Hills. . ..mus-wes AYC 
es a4 5 Rha aca n> 6 Pe yA car AYC 
Battle Cry of China................doc AY 
Battle of Midway... eee OU 


Bells of Capistrano... ..mus-wes AYC 


Berlin Correspondent... .war-dr A 
Between Us Girls.......... ..com AYC 
Beyond the Blue Horizon. ..mus-adv A 
Big Shot, The....... ..cri-mel A 
Big Street, SE yy oie hsidh « abed te ara 
Billy the Kid’s ; 

Smoking Guns............. ...wes AYC 
yp ES Ae ete mel AYC 
Blondie for Victory.......... war-com AYC 
Bombs Over Burma. . .war-mel A 
Boogieman Will Get You, -The.....com AYC 
Boss of Big Town.............. ..mel AYC 
Boss of Hangtown Mesa.......mus-wes AYC 
Bowery at Midnight, The.. ..cri-mel A 
Busses Roar.....................war-mel A 
ela ia CC ee 8 war-mus-mel AYC 
Call of the Canyon...........mus-wes AYC 
Calling Dr. Gillespie.................. dr A 
Careful, Soft Shoulders..........war-mel A 
eR er mel AY 
Corpse Vanishes, The........... mys-mel A 
Counter Espionage...........war-mys AYC 
Seas. 5 2. Fk cules bade ah oie mys A 
| ee ee er ee wes AYC 


Magazine which* 


..crti-com AYC 
mus-wes AYC 


..war-mel AYC 
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Danger in the Pacific... 


Deep in the Heart of Texas. 


Desperate Journey...... 

Destination Unknown... 
Devil with aad The. . 

Down Texas Way. 

Dr. Broadway.. 

Dr. Renault's Secret. 


Eagle Squadron 

Enemy Agents Meet 
Ellery Queen... 

Escape from Crime. . 

Escape from Hong Kong 

Eyes in the Night 

Eyes of the Underworld. 


Falcom Takes Over, The 
Falcon’s Brother, The.. 
Fingers at the Window. 
Flight Lieutenant 
Flying Fortress. 

Flying Tigers 

Flying With Music 
Footlight Serenade 

For Me and My Gal 
Foreign Agent 

Forest Rangers, The... 
Four Flights to Love 
Friendly Enemies 


Gallant Lady.... 

Gay Sisters, The.. 

Gentleman Jim. 

George Washington Slept 
Here.... 

Get Hep to Love 

Girl Trouble..... 

Give Out, Sisters... 

Glass Key, The... 

Grand Central Murder.. 

Great Man’s Lady, The 


Halfway to Shanghai 
Hard Way, The.. 
Hay Foot... 

Hello Annapolis 
Helizapoppin. . 

Henry Aldrich, Editor. 
Her Cardboard Lover 
Here We Go Again 
Hi, Neighbor..... 
Hidden Hand, The... 
Highways by Night. 
Hillbilly eel, 
Holiday Inn. 


I Live on Danger... . 

I Married A Witch..... 
I Married an Angel... 
ee eer eee 

In Old California... 

In This Our Life.... 

In Which We Serve. . 
Invaders, The..... 


Invisible Agent............ 


Isle of Missing. Men. . 
It Happened in Flatbush... 


Jackass Mail........ 
Jesse James, Jr...... 
Joan of Ozark...... 
Journey for Margaret 
Journey Into Fear... 
Jungle Book, The. . 
Jungle Siren. . 


Just Off Broadway. Se 





au war-mel AYC 


.war-mus-com AYC 


..mus-war-com AYC 


Pace 27 


mel AY 
mus-wes AYC 
war-mel AYC 
war-mel A 
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com 
mus-com 
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cri-mys 
rom-dr 


phe pe ee 
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.mus-war-com AYC 


com AYC 
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com A 

com AYC 
mus-com A 
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PICTURES 


Kid Glove Killer............ .cri-mel AYC 
King of the Stallions............. wes AYC 
I che ¢. Shity. bk 6 3's sv Komen mel A 


ee 
Let’s Get Tough..... 


Little Tokyo, U.S. A.......... war-mel AYC 
Living Ghost, The......... ...mys-com AY 
Loves of Edgar Allan Poe............ dr AY 
Es ayes 6 bn isle’ mus-cri-com A 
Lure of the Islands..............war-mel A 
Mad Martindales, The............ com AYC 
ES) rrr mel A 
Magnificent Ambersons, The.........nov A 
Magnificent Dope, The............com AYC 
Major and the Minor, The........... com A 
Manila Calling . ian’ ..war-dr A 
Man in the Trunk, 2c, ae cri-mys A 
Man’s World, A.. ; ..war-mel A 
Meet the Stewarts. Jo fe Mn ee RET YP mel A 
a oa Stes win b's oy os mel AYC 
Mexican Spitfire’s Elephant.........com A 
Miss Annie Rooney.............. com AYC 
Moon and Sixpence, The.............nov A 
Moonlight in Havana........... mus-com A 
Moonlight Masquerade............. rom A 
I sons so 4.0 aia et ee 
Pea war-dr-nov AY 


Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. dr AYC 


Mummy’s Tomb, The............cri-mel A 
My Heart Belongs to Daddy... com AY 
DY MO MII cc tice pcre cesces com A 
ES PS Oe ee ee doc A 
Navy Comes Through, The....... war-mel AY 
IE nn wicca. owe war-mel AYC 
*Neath Brooklyn Bridge....... ..mel AY 
OS ere mys A 
Night in New ~wereae BRS Al ah cnt atest mys A 
Night Monster... we eeees.mys-mel A 
North of the Rockies. . ..mus-wes AYC 
Northwest Rangers............... mel AYC 
Se WI DIE oc cls cc wsawecise'es dr A 
te I a RE Sg dr A 


Old Homestead, The... . 
CD le BUND. «no. cect cceces wes AY 7 
Once Upon A Honeymoon.........war-dr A 

One of Our Aircraft Is Missing .war-mel AY 
One Thrilling Night........... ..com A 
eee mus-com A 


Overland to Deadwood............ wes AYC 
Pacific Rendezvous........... war-mel AYC 
Palm Beach Story, The............. com A 
Panama Hattie............. war-mus-com A 
Parachute Nurse.................war-mel A 
Pardon My Sarong.................. com A 
S| ee ee Se mys A 
Phantom Plainsmen, The..... war-wes AYC 
Le a): war-mel AYC 
Pesere of te Pimiee................ dr AYC 
es spall cri-mel A 
Postman Didn’t Ring, The.......... dr AYC 


Pride of the Yankees, The... ..... biog AYC 
Priorities on Parade..........mus-com AYC 
Prisoner of Japan..............war-mel AY 


Private Buckaroo......... war-mus-com AYC 
Reap the Wild Wind.............. mel AYC 
Remember Pearl Harbor......... war-mel A 
Riders of the Northland... mus-war-wes AYC 
ee wes AY 
Road to Morocco.............. mus-com AY 
Romance on the Range....... mus-wes AYC 
Rubber Racketeers.................. mel A 
Sabotage Squad.............. war-mel AYC 
Scatterg Survives A Murder .cri-com AYC 
« Secret Ememiles.................. war-mel A 
Secrets of a Co-ed.............. mus-mel A 
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Secrets of the Lone Wolf. . 


Seven Days Leave.... 


Seven Sweethearts.......... 
She’s in the Army Now... 


Sherlock Holmes and 


the Voice of Terror....... 


EAP eee 
Ships with Wings. . 


Silver Bullet, The.. i bats 


Sin Town.. 


Sombrero Kid, The...... , 
Somewhere I'll Find You.. 


Sons of the Pioneers..... 
Spirit of Stanford. . 
Springtime in the Rockies . 


Stardust on the Sage ........ 


Street of Chance. . 
Strictly in the Groove... 
Submarine Raider....... 


Sunset on the Desert..... 


Sunset Serenade...... 
Sweater Girl........-.. 
Sweetheart of the Fleet. . 


Tales of Manhattan.... 
Talk of the Town, The.. 
Ten Gentlemen from 
4. a 
Texas to Bataan........ 
Texas Trouble Shooters. . 
That Other Woman. 
They All Kissed the Bride. 
They Raid By Night..... 
Through Different Eyes. . 
Thunder Birds........... 


I, es. ce on ae 
Tomorrow We Live..... 
Top Sergeant.... 
Tower of Terror... 


Undercover Man......... 


Undying Monster, The.... 


Unexpected Uncle....... 
Unfinished Business. . 
United We Stand... 


Valley of the Sun....... 


Vengeance of the West.... CAE ss 


Wake Island........... 


War Against Mrs. Hadley, 


lee 

We Were Dancing.. 

West of Tombstone. . ty 
Westward Ho........ #) 
What’s Cookin’.......... 


Whispering Ghosts.............. 
vigiainae cri-mys / 


Whistling in Dixie....... 
IDL ns caccacccex 
Who Done It?........... 


RE See 
Wings and the Woman... 


Wings for the Eagle........... 


World at War............ 


‘ Yank at Eton, A......... 


Yank in Libya, A 
Yankee Doodle Dandy... 
Yanks Are Coming, The. 

p ES ee 
You Can’t Escape Forever 
You Were Never Lovelier. 
Young Mr. Pitt, The..... 
You’re Telling Me....... 
Youth on Parade........ 
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crt AY 
..war-mus-com AY 
.mus-com AYC 

war-com A 


.war-mys-dr AY 
. . .War-mus-com A 
..war-dr AY 


wes A 
war-mel A 
. wes AYC 

..com AYC 
.mus-com AYC 

mus-wes AYC 
.s...mys-nov AY 
...mus-com AYC 
......war-dr AYC 
..mus-wes AYC 
...mus-wes AYC 
et. mus-mys A 
ere mus-com AY 


..dr A 


..com A 


hist-dr AYC 
.....mus-wes AYC 
sisi bce wes AYC 


ee nek ae ee com A 


ss: soa eee cri-mys A 
wart on war-mel AYC 
a ae war-mel AYC 
Sh ee) ts: com A 
Ee ce ae wes AYC 
; ..cri-mel A 
ake war-mel AYC 
..war-mel A 


5 eds tae wes AY 


Shee Se ae com AY 
....com AY 
Pere ..doc AYC 

..wes AYC 
wes A 


...war-dr AYC 
The. .war-dr AYC 
: ..mel AYC 


-COmM 2 


!"Saeone a 
..war-com A 
mel A 


ry biog-war-dr A 


.war-dr AYC 
war-doc A 
mel AY 


pla war-mel A 
....mus-biog AYC 
.war-mus-com AYC 
56 wade mus-com A 
hits ate cri-mel AY 
....mus-com AYC 
pee ae tale biog AY 
ins bee com A 
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[Continued from page 4] 


destination. Especially in addressing mail to soldiers outside the U.S. give: 
grade or rank, first name in full, middle initial, last name, serial number, 
letter or number of company, regimental designation, Army post office number 
in care of appropriate postmaster. 





* * 


PURPORTING TO SELL HIGH—GRADE PAINTS AT BARGAIN PRICES, two firms have 
been caught by the Federal Trade Commission in a new kind of misrepresenta- 
tion. The paint was offered in terms which suggested that the person receiv-— 
ing the letter was being given the opportunity to make a very advantageous 
purchase, and the paint was described as "originally manufactured by the 
world’s largest paint maker and is positively fresh stogk...." Actually, the 
paint was waste or salvage paint from manufacturers of automobiles, electric 
refrigerators, and other metal products on which spray paint is used. The 
residues were reclaimed and redissolved, and in a strictly legalistic sense, 
but not as a consumer would understand the term, it is quite possible that the 
resulting paint was "originally manufactured by the world’s largest paint 
makers." Naturally the bargain-—paint dealer made no mention of the fact that 
since his paint had already been used once, so to speak, the price was not 
really a bargain price at all, but a low price necessarily adopted as a way 
of getting rid of waste or salvage material. 

* * 

SUPPLIES OF SHEETS AND PILLOWCASES for civilian use are reported to be 
dwindling so that it is quite possible that many stores will be unable to 
stage their customary white sales. Military requirements for cotton fabrics 
must be filled first, and it is becoming more and more difficult for manufac- 
turers to maintain production schedules, as a result of migration of skilled 
workers to the war production plants. 

_ a7 oe 

NUTRITION is a subject to which a great deal of individual study should 
be given these days when the war demands so much extra effort and activity 
on the part of everyone. It is sometimes a matter for argument whether it is 
scientific knowledge that is needed or just more food and better cooking. Ex- 
perience of many suggests that a lot of people have become accustomed to eat-— 
ing too little food of the nourishing kinds. In a survey made of some 400 
consecutive patients in the clinic ward of a California hospital, approximate- 
ly one-fourth had been living on an inadequate diet. Of the entire group, 
however, only around 3 percent showed symptoms of definite vitamin deficiency. 
One conclusion might be that a serious talk with the cook of the household is 
in order on the problem of quantity served, rather than a trip to the drug- 
store to buy vitamin pills, if one feels that health or vigor is below par be- 
cause of a nutritional lack of some kind. 

2. 

THE CHEWING GUM SHORTAGE is now with us. Manufacturer’s sugar ration was 
fixed at 80 percent so that production is down, and, of course, no chicle is 
coming through Singapore. The civilian shortage may make life happier for the 
teachers, who can point out to complaining students that their sacrifices are 
in part for the army. Large quantities of chewing gum have been allocated to 
the armed forces and also to workers in war industries. 

* * 

USE OF NITROGEN fertilizers on lawns, trees, shrubs, flowers, golf 
courses, or cemeteries has been prohibited by government orders, home-garden- 
ing experts will be surprised to learn. The order does not apply to profes-— 
Sional nurserymen in their own establishments, but it does prohibit their us- 
ing these products on private grounds they may take care of. 

a eC 

FILM FOR YOUR CAMERA is now rationed, though not officially by the Office 
of Price Administration. The large manufacturers, Eastman Kodak and Agfa 

Ansco, have set up informal but effective rationing by cutting down allotments 
to their dealers, who in turn will be forced to ration the film to their cus- 
tomers——which surely is the way most rationing ought to be conducted. 

Photographers, both amateur and professional, should give up the time- 
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honored luxury of shooting the last few exposures at poor or unimportant sub- | 
jects in order to be able to develop the roll promptly; likewise they should ™ 
give up for the duration the wastes due to incorrect exposures and careless | 
focusing. Those who determine exposure of their pictures by guess, in the 
worst cases, or by skilled judgment in others will do well to buy one of the 
new American Emergency Standard Exposure Computers, obtainable at all large 
photographic stores for $1. Use of this exposure meter, it is believed, will] 
result in a larger proportion of correctly exposed negatives than the use of 
an electric meter would in the hands of most users. 

A most helpful method for increasing the percentage of successful ex- 
posures made——and this applies only to those who develop their own films—is 
to choose one developer and one, or at the most two, types and grades of films) 
(one of moderate speed and one of high speed) and stick to them to the exclu- 9 
sion of all others. Don’t switch about, trying now this and now that. One ona 
two staple film types and one developer for film are all anyone really needs. ¥ 

: 





a ; 

WOOD BURNED AS‘FUEL, either in a stove or fireplace, is best when season=" 
ed for 6 months to a year before use. But this year, wood fires will be a ee 
necessity in many homes where wood has not been burned before, and properly 
seasoned firewood will be scarce. 

The Department of Agriculture points out that there are several woods 
that will burn well with comparatively little drying before use. These are: 
Ash (except black ash), beech, Douglas-fir, alpine and noble firs (but not 
white fir), pignut and shagbark hickories, black locust, osage orange, lodge- 
pole and red pines, red and white spruces, and tamarack. 

* &© 


THE CONVERSION OF HEATING APPLIANCES from oil to coal has resulted ina 
terrific nationwide demand for ash cans and shovels, according to one large 
hardware company. (Snowshovels are out of stock too, or will be soon.) This 
firm predicts that all essential furnace accessories, including scuttles, 
pails, and buckets, will be off the market by Christmas unless some metal is 
released for their manufacture. The present supply of grates for conversion 
is said to equal or exceed the demand, but many of the jobs of converting are 
being held up for lack of furnace doors and frames. 


* + 


BULK STOCK OF OIL provides a large proportion of the sales of service 
stations now that the manufacture of tin can containers for automobile oil is 
prohibited. This oil is being measured out into all types of emergency and, 
for most part, illegal measures and containers, including Mason jars, mayon- 
naise jars, miscellaneous bottles, and used oil cans. The danger of contam- 
ination from dirt, grit, and other foreign matter is considerable, but con- 
sumers should be particularly on their guard against short measure. 

a 3 = 


THE PRESTONE-TYPE OF ANTI-FREEZE, which is composed chiefly of ethylene 
glycol, is a deadly poison when taken internally, although the containers are 
not required to indicate the poisonous nature of the contents. No known anti- 
dote is of any particular use in treating the patient in case this material is 
consumed accidentally, as may happen in the case of a child. This is worth 
keeping in mind, since most people are accustomed to thinking of anti-freeze 
solution that does not have any pronounced odor as being probably a bland and 
harmless material. 


* + 


BARGAIN: W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co.’s Miss Universe, an exceptionally finely 
finished small pen, but reasonable in price ($3.50) is among the better fin- 
ished pens with gold nibs. It has a really large ink content and yet is so 
small that it can be carried in almost any kind of clothing without being in 
the way. Several examined had good smooth points, stiff enough to make a car= 7 
bon or two, and well finished. The pump filler has not been tried in any long = 
period of service, but it looks as if it would give a-good account of itself 
if not left empty of ink for long periods of time. A good rule for any foun- 
tain pen, when it is not in use, is to clean it out-thoroughly and leave it a 
filled with clean water. With a piston type of filler, especially, this helps | 
to assure that the piston will be ready to function and not leaky, when the 
pen is again put into use. 
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“USEFUL” IS THE KEYNOTE FOR 
Christmas 1942 


x" FRILLS OR FURBELOWS, but good substantial 
a* practical gifts are the preferred kind! Boys 
in military training camps and bases don’t want 
and can’t use fancy ties and socks. The busy house- 
wife, with all the many demands on her time; the 
officer in service (particularly where he is connected 
with the supply divisions of the Army or Navy); 
newly married couples setting up housekeeping in 
a war plant town or near an army camp; and count- 
less others, need advice to help them conserve time 
and money, to get the most out of their expendi- 
tures, to make their selections wisely. 

Will it give good service? Will it last? Is it 
worth buying? Does it save money? Does it make 
fuel or other vital supplies go farther? All are 
important questions that in these days of shortages 
need to be answered correctly and on the basis of 
sound scientific information. Gone are the days 


when making a mistake on a particular brand could 
be passed lightly by, when if for any reason the pur- 
chase should turn out badly, another brand was 
readily available as soon as funds were forthcoming 
to buy again. Today this is not so easily done; for 
many kinds of things it cannot be done. 


We all 
need to know whether any given article will stand 
up in hard use for the duration, or whether it will 
go to pieces early in its career. There has never 
been a time when it is so necessary for each of us 
to have an intelligent basis for determining wheth- 
er or not to make a particular purchase at all, and 
if it should be made, how to make the article give 
the utmost in economical service. 

More practical than money in a time when goods 
are scarce and hard to buy is the gift of a year's 
subscription to CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH BULLETIN. 
It will provide a guide to the market. The ANNUAL 
CUMULATIVE BULLETIN, which is sent to all $3 sub- 
scribers, is a convenient compilation, with a full, 
handy index, which sum- 
marizes CR’s previous 
findings on a wide range 
of commodities. It rates 
electrical appliances, cer- 
tain kinds of which are 
still readily available in 
stores, and gives extra 
help by providing infor- 
mation on purchasing 
secondhand and rebuilt 
models. It rates several 
hundreds of brands of 
canned foods and pro- 


well in times of scarcity, long hours, and hard 
work; tells what foods contain the necessary vita- 
mins and other elements important in a well-bal- 
anced diet; gives helpful advice in the medicine 
and hygiene field, how to take care of health; ad- 
vises on textiles and clothing, cosmetics, cameras 
and photographic supplies, radio sets and radio 
phonographs. This big BULLETIN alone would be 
a most welcome Christmas gift, useful for years in 
any home and to almost any person who ‘“‘consumes,”’ 
as we all must. 

In addition the recipient of your gift will receive 
the monthly BULLETIN (except during July and 
August) bringing the latest information on the new 
substitutes, what bargains are available particularly 
in the five-and-ten-cent and other stores, ratings on 
phonograph records and motion pictures. Each 
new issue of CoNSUMERS’ RESEARCH BULLETIN 
brings real value to the person perplexed by the 
difficult and endlessly changing field of civilian 
buying for use and pleasure. 

Give a gift that lasts, that will be remembered 
and used, that will be outstandingly appreciated! 
Give a year’s subscription to Consumers’ Research 
at the special gift rates: 


Special Christmas Gift Rates 


1 subscription, 2 years .. $5.00 
2 subscriptions, | year each . $5.00 


Additional subscriptions of one year are $2.50 each 
(Please add 50c for Canada and foreign subscriptions.) 





A handy order blank is enclosed. You need only 
fill this out and return it with your check or money 
order. What an easy, certain way to do your Christ- 
mas shopping! The December number of Con- 
SUMERS’ RESEARCH BULLETIN will be sent your 
friends shortly before Christmas together with an 
attractive card announc- 
ing your gift. As soon 
as the confidential sub- 
scription pledge is signed 
and returned to us by 
the recipient, the ANn- 
NUAL CUMULATIVE BUL- 
LETIN will be sent, and 
the subscription entered 
to receive all the regu- 
lar BULLETINS during 
the forthcoming year. 
Sit down now, fill out 
and mail the blank en- 








vides sound advice in 
compact form on what to 
eat to keep strong and 


closed while you are 
thinking about it. 











War Bonds 
and 


Stamps 











